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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants, 
Established 1825. 


| NEAVE'S FOOD | | 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. | 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—-‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
. the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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LIFE & FIRE Assurance I nstitution. 


| va NEW § SYSTEM The Best Provision for Old Age Write for Explanatory Se 


he Head Offi 
ASSU RANCE. = PENSIONS. 9 & 0 KING ST. CHEAPSIDE, 
Without Medical Exam enon ee ee ee eee ee LONDON, EG. 


£116,000 was recently paid by a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
Send for copy of the 
New Prospectus 
a LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 


INVESTMENT 
INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
n a The Company has returned to Policy Holders £63,469,822. Funds in hand exceed £30,600,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,500,000. Annual Income exceeds £7,200,000. 


of 
ay Head Office for the United Kingdom: I7 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D. C. HALDEMAN, Genera Manager. 


a EDINBURGH BRAN On : | 1068 peinansiarost Street. GLASGOW BRAN CH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 
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‘ FACE —""Minolin” ECZEMA 
SPOTS ECZEMA 


THE CHOICEST OF CREAMS. 
in FOR ITCHING, SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, FACE-SPOTS, Etc. 














es. FACE ECZEMA 
‘For acne spots on the face it is undoubtedly efficacious.’-—Bady. 
S p O T S ‘An Emollient Cream for the skin in Eczema, Rash, etc.’—Lancet. ECZEMA 
_ Is. Od., 3S. 6d., and 6s. per Box. 








LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, ; . £2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; ‘ £601,670. 
BoarbD OF DIRECTORS. 

Epwarpb WEss, Esq., Chairman. 


. D. ALEXANDER, Esq. Sir Francis Kwnotiys, K.C.M.G., 


Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. CR. 
ALBERT Deacon, Esq. WILLIAM FITZGERALD PILCHER, Esq. 
GitserT Farig, Esq. Tuomas Rupp, Esq. 
ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.P. W. J. THompson, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
For two years and upwards, ; ‘ : 5 percent. per annum. 
One vear, : . . : : ‘ 44 = - 
Six months’ notice, : . ; ' 4 


Three months’ notice, . ‘ ; : 3 ms os 
GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Chief Manager. 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 


CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED, . £2,000,000 © 0 
Paip Up, . : ; : : : ° : 251,093 15 0 
RESERVE Funp, ‘ ; ‘ : ; ; ; 223,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CaPiTAL, . : : . 1,748,906 § © 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGspertT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LomBarRD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
43 ™ for Three and Four Years. 
5 wi for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
§ Major-General F. Nepean Situ, 10 Eton Terrace. 
( RoBerT Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeEorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . , 
Directors. 
GeorGE AuLpjo JAmIEson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GeorceE Topp Cuieng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crassig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edinburgh. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wn. B. DuNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 
ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation --and 


CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesenturEs, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 





Directors 





£505,000. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, +. « © » Soe 
LO oe 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, ’ . . 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 





The undersigned have for Sale first-class Bonds, well 
secured, which pay /arge rates of Interest; also extensive 


Landed, Timber, Phosphate, and Mineral Properties. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A. R. CHISOLM & CO., Bankers, 
NEW YORK. 








ea eel ot ACADEMY. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 5 GEORGE IV, 


The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
WEDNESDAY the 30th SepTEMBER, at 10 o'clock, when there will be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new boys 
The regular work of the Session will begin on THURSDAY the 1st Octrosper at 
g o'clock in the Uppr: SCHOOL, and 9.15 in the PREPARATORY SCHOOL. " 

Parents are particularly requested to enter the names of new boys with Mr. 
C. E. W. Macrnerson, C.A., 28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, the CLERK and 
TREASURER, at the earliest possible opportunity. 

The Rector will be glad to see Parents at the Academy on 28th and aoth 
September, between 10 and 1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus may be obtained from the JANITOR at the Academy, 
or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply any additional information 

BOARDERS are received by Mr. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place, and by Mr. 
HARDY, 1 Doune Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see parents at these 
addresses during the last week of September. 


—T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
. WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowng, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NgrpEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General Tweepig, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain BeamisH, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
SPECIAL PREPARATION. 
HEATHVIEW, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


SUCCESSES DIRECT FROM HEATHVIEW. 
MILITIA MILITARY COMPETITIVE, MARCH 1891. 











Place. Name. Marks. 
Third . . Cavalry—Lieut. H. P. Dangar (Gazetted 13th Hussars) . . 1841 
Cavalry—Lieut. W. B. Glossop (Gazetted sth Dragoon Guards). . 1733 


(Only two sent up.) 
MILITIA LITERARY, APRIL 1891. 








Place. Name. Marks. 
‘| rea ee ge ee fae Lieut, A. Mi Rinowies «2. 1. 6 ss « « Bee 
SUCCESSES 180: 

Place. Name. Marks, 
*20th ] try—Lieut. C.C. B. Tew . . 1774 Militia Compet. 
**46th . . Infantry—Lieut. E. F. Holden . 17 Militia Compet. 
gist. . Infantry—Mr.G. L. Paget . . . 7365 Sandhurst Compet. 
Srst Infantry—Mr. F.C. Dobbs . . . 7281 Sandhurst Compet 
. Q for Commissions on 
rst. . Gentleman Cadet A. Souter . . . { Re-examination at Sand- 
sth . . Gentleman Cadet J. Lewin. . | hurst, July 1890 (only two 
nt up). 
Lieut. S. D. Stewart, sth Dublin Fusiliers . . 3217. . Militia Literary 
(only one sent up). 
*Mr. C. Black . ; ; : ; . : ; ; . Sandhurst Prelim. 
Lieut. Arthur 2 Beckett, Antrim Artillery ’ ; . . Sandhurst Prelim. 
*Lieut. A. M. Knowles, 3d Leicestershire Regiment ‘ . Sandhurst Prelim. 
(all subjects, after nine week idence only). , 
The attention of Militia Officers and others is directed to the following :— 
(a) All the highest educational advantages of town, without tts distractions, offered 


inahealthy country place. é : 
(4) The Militia Military Competitive is under the direction of Major-General 

Grant Blunt, late R.E. (Fortification and Top graphy), and Lieutenant- 

Colonel Ponsonby Alcock, late Munster Fusiliers (Law and Tactics). 


* Successful first time. ee: 
** Successful for Preliminary and Militia Literary, after a residence of 10 weeks 


in each case. ne 
Terms and references on application to 
“TI, WEST, Heathview, Storrington, Sussex. 


[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly ; BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 





MADRAS, : : a | BATAVIA, : : ‘5 
COLOMBO, . ; ee | BRISBANE, . ; ‘9 
RANGOON, . : si | ROCKHAMPTON, ae 
KURRACHEE, : - | ZANZIBAR, .« . Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, a and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Fall 
Mall and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
.. above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GI BRALTA R, NA PLES SUES 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTES fa _ 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, an 


every comfort. met Gti 
Manag § F. GREEN & CO., and ' / FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
Managers—) ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | “proceality 


. a y > latte at; FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FI NCH 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR S1 REET, S.W. 
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‘hotel and bydropathic 


Announcements. 


OPP LPP PPP PPL PLS LDF LLL LS LISS SSS SSS LIS SS SS SIS SD LD SDS 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


ll r EPHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the‘leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; mz agnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting. 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
ve Hotel, 


PoRTLAND Pacer, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. E lectric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 
Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
« Lady Manag rer—Miss KNOWLES. 














Magnificently situated. 
7 Luxuriously furnished. 
e4 Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 






>» Ornamental Grounds. 
» Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderase. 


R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


InviTEs Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, En gravings and Bric-a-Brac. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


eine. MARSHALL’S 


2b: FAROLA 


\ Ay ae BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
SS— FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1 


IRISH CAMBRIC — HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children’s bordered 3 | Hemstitched : 13 N 
Ladies’ .. < in 3S = | Ladies’ .. a .. 2frials 
Gents’ .. ° 213 a x, | Ger ae «Sete PS 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11$d. each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/6 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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ROWLAND’S. 
ODONTO. 


A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
\ POWDER. 
S*@\WHITENS THE 
ae : a TEETH, PREVENTS 
“PEARL DEN TIERICE for 5 DECAY, AND GIVES 
\RESERVING & DEAUTIFYING THE) =) GRANCE TO THE 
BREATH. 
Ask for Rowlands’ O¢ onto, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 





~ \AROWLAND & SONS ™ 
— 20 HATTON (ARDE V. 


Sold by Chemists, etc., 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 3d. extra. 


CRAMER’S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 











Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 
CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 

IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Orgaa 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 


CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 


mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 35 to 300 guineas. 
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Messrs. BELL'S 





PUBLICATIONS 





READY IN OCTOBER. 
THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS. With the Enchei- 


ridion and Fragments. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE 
Lonc, M.A 
To BE IssUED IN THE FOLLOWING FORMS :— 


Small-Paper Edition, 2 vols. pott 8vo, printed at the Chiswick Press, on handmade 
paper, bound in buckram, ros. 6d.; Large-Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. net. 

Subscribers for the Large-Paper Edition should send in their names at once, as 
copies will be supplied according to the date of application. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


THE THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUS ANTO- 
NINUS. Translated, with Notes, Biographical Sketch, and Introductory 
Essay, by GeorGe Lonc, M.A. New Edition. Printed at the Chiswick 
Press, on handmade paper, and bound in buckram. Pott 8vo, 6s. (Large- 
Paper Edition, out of print.) 

‘ Few care to read Marcus Aurelius in the original, and few would profit by doing 
so. His ‘‘ Thoughts” belong to the literature of the world in virtue of their matter, 
not in virtue of their style, and, as Matthew Arnold long ago pointed out, Mr. Long’s 
presentation of them in English dress is beyond comparison the best.’— 7imes. 


ARISTOTLE ON THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION. 


Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by F. G. Kenyon, M.A., Fellow of 


Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Small-Paper Edition, pott 8vo, printed on handmade paper at the Chiswick Press, 
and bound in buckram, 4s. 6d. Large-Paper Edition, post Svo, limited to 150 copies, 
tos. net. A few copies still to be had. 

Both Editions contain an autotype facsimile of a portion of the original ms. 

‘ Few scholars can have been in the position which Mr. Kenyon occupies—the 
position of a man who has given to the world an editio princeps, and has also 
translated his text into his own language before any other translation appeared.’ 
—Academy. 

‘Mr. Kenyon’s translation may claim to rank as the authorised version. It is only 
right that he should be the first to give an English translation to the world, and there 
can be no doubt that his edition deserves to take precedence on its merits.'— National 
Observer. 


THE ALDINE POETS. 


Re-issue in Fortnightly Volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
DRYDEN. Edited, with Memoir, by the Rev. R. Hooper, M.A. 


New Edition, revised, with Portrait. 5 vols. 


SPENSER. Edited, with Memoir, by J. PAYNE COLLIER. Revised 


Edition, with Pertrait. 5 vols. 
GRAY. An entirely New Edition, with Notes and Memoir, by JOHN 
BrapsHaw, LL.D., Chief Inspector ef Schools, Madras. (Ready Oct. 15. 
Prospectus of the Series on application. 





Average Yearly Sale, 100,000 Volumes. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


This Series now contains 736 Volumes, Published with a Few Exceptions at 3s. 6d. 
or 5s. each, Among the Subjects included the following may be mentioned :— 


STANDARD WORKS on History, Biography, Topography, 
Archeology, Theology, Antiquities, Science, Philosophy, Natural History, 
Poetry, Art, Fiction, etc. 


DICTIONARIES AND OTHER REFERENCE BOOKS. 
COMPLETE EDITIONS OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS 


AND 


TRANSLATIONS OF STANDARD WORKS from the 


French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and other languages; of the 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon Chroniclers; and of all the chief Greek and Latin 
Classic Authors. 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
VOLTAIRE’S TALES. Translated by R. B. Boswett, M.A. 


Vol. I. containing BAbov£, ZaDIG, PLato’s Dream, CanpivE, L'INGENu, and 
other Tales. 3s. 6d. [/mmmediately. 


COUNT GRAMMONT’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT 
OF CHARLES I1., together with the BOSCOBEL TRACTS, including 
two not before published, etc. New Edition, thoroughly revised. 3s. 6d. 


(Shortly. 
SELECTED ESSAYS OF ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. 
Translated by E. BELFort Bax. 55. (Shortly. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Part I. The German Text, with the 


Prose Translation of ABRAHAM Haywarb. Thoroughly revised, with Notes, 
Introduction on the History of the Faust Legend, and Bibliography. By Dr. 
C. A. BucHHEIM. (Shortly. 


BOHN’S HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
NEW VOLUMES. | 3s. 6d. Eacu. 


VoL. IV.—RUGBY FOOTBALL, by Harry Vassatt. ASSOCIATION 
FOOTBALL, by C. W. Atcock. BASEBALL, by Newton CRANE. 
ROUNDERS, BOWLS, SKITTLES, QUOITS, etc., by C. C. 
Mort and J. M. WALKER. (/n the Press. 


Vot. V.—CYCLING and ATHLETICS, by H. Hewitt Grirrin. 
SKATING, by DouGias Apams. With 188 [llustrations. 


Vo.t. VI.—PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP and RIDING FOR 
LADIES. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. With 85 Lilustrations. 


Vos. VII. and VIII. preparing. 





STANDARD DICTIONARIES AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. An 
entirely new edition of ‘ Webster’s Dictionary of the English Language. Demy 
4to, 2118 pages, 3500 Illustrations, cloth, £1, 11s. 6d.; Half-Calf, £2, 2s.; Half- 
Russia, fm 5s.; Calf, £2, 8s. Orin Two Vols., cloth, £1, 14s. 


* We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best existing 
English dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work similar in size and 
price which can approach it in completeness of vocabulary, variety of information, 
and general usefulness.’—Guardian. 

‘The most comprehensive and most useful of its kind.’— National Observer. 

Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, Press Notices, and Literary Opinions 
on application. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, 
and Marks. By MicHAEL Bryan. Imperial 8vo. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged, by R. E. Graves, of the British Museum, and WALTER 
ARMSTRONG. 2 Vols., Imperial 8vo, buckram, £3, 3s. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and 
more particularly of Distinguished Natives of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
THompson Cooper, F.S.A., Editor of ‘Men of the Time,’ and Joint-Editor of 
‘Athenz Cantabrigienses.’ With a New Supplement, bringing the work down 
to 1883. 2 Vols., 5s. each. 


LOWNDES’ BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Containing an Account of Rare, Curious, 
and Useful Books, published in or relating to Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the Invention of Printing ; with Biographical and Critical Notices, Collations of 
the rarer Articles, and the Prices at which they have been sold in the Present 
Century. By W. T. Lownpes. Enlarged Edition, by H.G. Bonn. 6 Vols., 
5s. each; or 4 Vols., half-morocco, £2, 2s. 


KLUGE’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Translated by J. F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A. 
Crown 4to, half buckram, 18s. 


GRIMM’S TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. Translated from the 
Fourth Edition, with Notes and Appendix, by JAMES STEPHEN STALLYBRASS. 
Demy 8vo. 4 Vols., £3, 3s. Vols. I. to III., 15s. each. Vol. IV. (containing 
Additional Notes and References, and completing the Work), 18s. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With upwards 


of Fifteen Thousand New Words, Senses, etc., hitherto unpublished. By 
F. E. A. Gasc. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with numerous Additions and 
Corrections, and entirely New Supplements. In 1 Vol., 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
A Pocket Dictionary. 16mo, cloth. 45th Thousand. as. 6d. 


SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS OF THE ENGLISH 
gg oy on Collected and Contrasted. By the late Ven. C. J. Smirn, 
M.A. Post 8vo, 5s. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. A Dictionary of Synony- 
mous Words in the English Language, showing the accurate signification of 
words of similar meaning. Illustrated with Quotations from Standard Writers. 
By Ven. C. J. Smirn, M.A. With the Author's latest Corrections and Addi- 
tions, Edited by the Rev. H. Percy Smiru, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE, By Professor 
W. S. Teurrer. Fifth Edition, revised, with considerable Additions, by 
Professor L. ScHwapre. Translated by G. C. W. Warr, M.A., Professor of 
Classical Literature at King’s College, London. Vol. I., medium 8vo, 15s. 

[lod. LI. in the Press. 
‘A superlative book of reference.’—Saturday Review. 


BOHN’S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 
Fourth Edition. 6s. 

‘Mr. Bohn’s volume has the rare recommendation of being entirely free from the 
rubbish which is commonly thrust into similar collections. ‘There must be, as we 
judge, nearly 8000 quotations in the volume, ranging from Chaucer to Tennyson.'— 
Times. 


DICTIONARY OF LATIN AND GREEK QUOTATIONS. 
Including Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, and English Translations. With Index Verborum (622 
pages), 5s. 


THE EPIGRAMMATISTS. A Selection from the Epigram- 
matic Literature of Ancient, Medizval, and Modern Times. With Introduction, 
Notes, etc. By the Rev. Henry Puitirp Dovp, M.A., Oxford. Second 
Edition, revised, 6s. 


A DICTIONARY OF NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 


Including also Familiar Pseudonyms. Surnames bestowed on Eminent Men, 
and Analogous Popular Appellations often referred to in Literature and Conver- 
sation. By W. A. WHEELER, M.A. ss. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York St., Cowent Garden. 
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NOTES 


Tue proceedings of the Trades’-Union Congress at New- 
‘astle were opened on Tuesday with an address from the 
President, Mr. Burt, M.P. After some preliminary com- 
pliments to the delegates and to the work of trades’-unions, 
he’said that women need organising and that when they do 
work the same in quantity and qualityas men they ought to 
have the same pay as men. The proposition is self-evident, 
and the fact is, in most cases, women get what they should. 
Hethen went on to discuss the relation of trades’-unionism 
to strikes, and maintained that the system had lessened 
those evils on the whole. This is no doubt true. The ablest 
men get to the top here as elsewhere, and they do not 
order a cessation of work unless there be some probability 
of success. While maintaining the occasional necessity 
of strikes, he not unhappily compared them to the boome- 
rang, which recoils on the unskilled thrower. He depre- 
cated the proposal of some to bring to a simultaneous 
standstill, if but for a day, all,the industries of the country : 
if only as a wholesome lesson to the stupidity of capitalists. 
Before they could touch Midas in that way they must cause 
the ruin of thousands of men, women, and children. He 
declared himself in favour of associated effort rather than 
State compulsion, and looked forward to the time when 
the millionaire and the pauper should both have disap- 
peared. He confessed, however, that ‘short cuts to the 
millennium did not seem to be smiled upon by Providence.’ 
An eloquent peroration on the duty of the worker brought 
to a conclusion an address on the whole reasonable and 
moderate. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday the Congress discussed a 
resolution in favour of an international Eight Hours day. 
It was proposed that Government ‘should endeavour to 
bring about’ such a universal reduction, and the convoea- 
tion of an international conference was demanded to that 
end. Of course this Congress and any other may ‘ vote 
itself black in the face, but Government will not move 
except at the bidding of Parliament ; and even were Par- 
liament so foolish as to sanction such interference with 
the liberty of the subject, the New Unionists would have 
to count upon opposition in foreign parts. An amend- 
ment declaring this international undertaking impossible 
was lost ; but afterwards the Congress came to its senses 
in some measure, and a further amendment was adopted 
Yet another was ac- 
cepted, amidst the ‘enthusiastic elation’ of the textile 
delegates and of the Northern miners, to the effect that 
no Eight Hours Act ought to be put in operation in any 
trade without the consent of two-thirds of the men em- 
ployed therein. Thus the evil work of one day was in 
some sort redressed: perhaps owing to the effect of Mr. 
Burt's calm and sensible address. 


reafirming last year’s resolution. 
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Bur the battle between the ‘Old’ and the ‘New’ 
Unionists was fought out on the subject of voting. Last 
year the Parliamentary Committee was ordered to prepare 
a scheme of representation; and it reported that each 
Union paying one pound per thousand members is entitled 
to a vote for every pound paid, thus in a manner combin- 
ing taxation with representation. This ruling was most 
repugnant to Mr. ‘ Ben’ Tillett and Mr. Keir Hardie, and 
they made a scene. Of course their conduct is perfectly 
intelligible. The New Unionists are poor and numerous : 
and they have much to gain by the rather loose system 
now in force. With these were joined certain miners and 
weavers of the ‘Old’ party, who happen to gain some- 
thing on the present plan; and ultimately the standing 
order was rejected, despite the fact that the vote was 
taken on the committee’s system of polling. Mr. Burt 
behaved throughout with great dignity, and that his flat 
rebuke to Tillett failed of its effect shows that Tillett is 
not to be controlled. 





From Chili it is reported that the country is gradually 
settling into quiet. The Junta is setting about its diffi- 
cult task with extraordinary discretion. Nothing will 
work so strongly for pacification as its decision to legalise 
the notes issued by Balmaceda. This action is rendered 
possible by the fact that many Balmacedistas had handsome 
balances at their bankers, which balances have been con- 
fiseated ; and one of their chiefest partisans, captured on 
his way to the Andes, had with him papers representing 
about a million pesos, secured in Europe. Despite Mr. 
Egan’s assurances that he was always indifferent to Balma- 
ceda, the average Chilian finds it hard to take the word of 
a criminal : and the recognition of the Junta at Washing- 
ton is set down to the exertions of Senor Montt. That 
other Powers will follow suit is certain: since a paper found 
in the fugitive Godoy’s desk proves that Germany had in- 
tended to recognise the Congressionalists as belligerents. 
As to that same Godoy, and Vicufia, and the other fugi- 
tives, they are safe on German ironclads : and though the 
Minister required the Admiral to give them up, he refused 
to do so without orders from Berlin. From Berlin came 
approval but no orders, and the ex-Dictator’s tools may 
find an asylum at Buenos Ayres. If they be landed in 
Peru, they will assuredly be given up to be shot, as cer- 
tain newspaper men have been. 





A spPEcIAL correspondent of the New York Associated 
Press has published the result of his inquiries as to the 
effect of the M‘Kinley Tariff upon the trade of European 
countries with the States. In the beginning an enormous 
quantity of goods was hastily manufactured and sent across 
under the old rates. Then there was of necessity stag- 
nation, but the returns of the first three months of the 
current year may be taken, this correspondent will have it, 
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as representing the normal action of trade. As regards the 
tin-plate manufacture, that is now carried on in the United 
States; but the prices are so high as speedily to burden 
the consumers. In the case of woollen goods the effect 
has been practically to destroy the trade in cheap stuffs, 
but the superior quality is more sought after than ever. 
Wealthy Americans do not mind the added duty, which 
has but given a fashionable touch to the higher class 
article. This the States have never been able to manu- 
facture for themselves. In London things are much as they 
were. It seems that the extremely dry climate of the 
States is not suitable to the spinning of fine material. 
Sheffield cutlery used to be largely exported, and, though 
business was bad for some time, it has greatly improved of 
late. It is believed that the trade in cheap German goods 
has been annihilated, but American capitalists will not give 
themselves resolutely to the costly production of a first- 
class article, as a sudden legislative change may ruin 
them. In fine, the bill has not been the crushing blow to 
European trade that was expected. Thus far, its chief 
effect has been to profit the American revenue at the cost 
of the American consumer. 





Presipent Harrison and his friends are not like to let 
slip an opportunity of ‘going one better’ than Mr. James 
G. Blaine, and their opportunity has come. Samoa is in 
disturbance : Mataafa, having with him four hundred men, 
is preparing to wage war on Manitoa, who waits but the 
arrival of a British gunboat. When it comes, he will ask 
for ‘a demonstration of the three nations.’ The American 
ship-of-war is there already, and it is announced that the 
Washington officials will make a stroke towards the ex- 
tension of American influence. Another ship-of-war is at 
Honululu: to reap any advantage from the disorganisation 
caused by the death of the Queen’s consort. And it is per- 
fectly understood that the recognition of the New Chilian 
Government was not made without hope of reward. That 
British or German interests are in any wise imperilled we 
do not believe possible ; for the new activity envisages (as 
they say out there) the free and independent elector alone. 





Tue failure of the harvest must cause great suffering 
throughout the Tsar's empire; but energetic measures 
—part wise and part foolish—are being taken to meet 
the impending evil. In the valleys of Caucasus the 
yield has been abundant, and the Government has re- 
duced the rates on the local railways to merely nominal 
amounts, so that the abundance will be conveyed to where 
there is most need of it. In the granaries of Livonia 
there is a good reserve of rye, of which a good part will 
be left to the most necessitous districts. And there 
is a likelihood of the same thing being done in Cour- 
land, if the Government will guarantee the restitution 
of an equal amount of produce. The inspired Moscow 
Gazette asks for a monster subscription from the wealthy 
throughout the empire: the proceeds to be distributed to 
each district by the local authorities. Some suggest an 
Imperial loan, but the financial state of Russia is such that 
borrowing must be a preliminary to lending. A more 
questionable proposal is that bakers and flour-dealers shall 
be bound not to raise the price of their goods beyond a 
certain limit. 





MapeEmolseL_e Vacaresco has at last been induced, or 
forced, to leave the bedside of Carmen Sylva, and has gone 
to Venice, until such time as ‘ her future position shall be 
determined, as the correspondents have it. That the 
situation was deemed exceeding grave in Roumania is 
shown by the fact that King Charles was accompanied to 
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Venice by his Prime Minister and several high officials, 
The rumour that Roumania and Russia have agreed to an 
exchange of territory which will bring the latter Power 
into contiguity with Bulgaria is disproved by the signal 
defeat inflicted upon the Bucharest Russophiles in the 
maid of honour’s retreat. But it serves to show how 


much apprehension the Tsar’s new-born activity is causing. 





Tue news from Canada becomes daily more unpleasant 
to read. Mr. Schultz, the Governor of Manitoba, is 
charged with a series of petty peculations, and with falsi- 
fying the public accounts to cover them. Clerks in the 
Public Works Department have paid, or are said to have 
paid, their private bills with Government cheques. — It 
seems not improbable that the compromise between the 
Chaleur Bay Railway Company and its opponents will be 
used as an opportunity to hush up the case against Mr. 
Mercer : a consummation which, we trust, will be avoided. 
The Secessionists are exceeding wroth that their oppo- 
nents cannot claim a monopoly of corruption, and have 
accused the Postmaster-General of some very disgraceful 
acts of private immorality with his female clerks. Mr. 
Haggart made an angry but extremely manly protest, 
and it is to be hoped that with this the matter will 
close. The Committee on Privileges has not yet reported ; 
but it is agreed upon the expulsion of Mr. M‘Greevy. 
As to Sir Hector Langevin (as we foreshadowed), the 
Secessionist members are against him. The Conserva- 
tives are unfortunately divided, for the Chapleau party 
hopes to elevate its chief—(who caused so much trouble 
before the formation of the present Ministry)—at Sir 
Hector’s expense. 
show their hand. 


Thus in the crisis of events men 
And it is almost satisfactory, under 
these circumstances, to reflect that Mr. Chapleau himself 
is charged with greater offences than any imputed to Sir 
Hector. 





British East 
Africa Company's steamer Kenia has reached Baza, a point 
three hundred miles inland from the coast. The Hinter- 
land is said to be remarkably fertile. Emin is not so suc- 


From Zanzibar comes the news that the 


cessful as his rivals: one of his chief lieutenants having 
been killed in a brush with the natives, or more probably 
the Arabs, somewhere to the north of Tanganyika. And 
this sort of thing will continue so long as the German 
notion of colonisation embraces nothing more than a pro- 
cession of troops trailing a flag after them and lifting all 
the ivory they can find. In the Congo Free State Captain 
Ponthies has set out to the northern frontier, where he is 
to set up a line of forts, ostensibly as protection against 
the Arabs, who are moving inland in great numbers to- 
wards the Tsad regions, where they intend to work with 
French assistance. And, like enough, the Congo authorities 
dread the French still more than they do the Arabs, their 
allies against the troublesome cannibals on the upper 
reaches of the river. 





Anotuer strike is threatened among the omnibus men. 
The companies, not having been able to work the twelve- 
hour system, have resorted to along day alternated with a 
short one, but the agreement as to a rise in wages has 
been kept. The Omnibus Union has, however, issued a 
statement complaining that old hands have been dis- 
charged and new men employed at a cheaper tariff. Of 
course this is to be expected, if unions insist on terms 
that turn all hopes of profit into a dream of despair. 
Complaint is made that since the establishment of a Mas- 
ters’ Association a man once discharged is thereafter 
boycotted, and that the Commissioner of Police issues too 
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many licences. Since there are under four thousand ’buses 
in London, with thirteen thousand men to work them, 
this may be the case; still as the Union is but three 
thousand strong, it must not fret at existing conditions. 
For the strike that is threatened will not have much public 
sympathy behind it. 





Miss OrmMEroD, to whom farmers are indebted for sound 
help in the annihilation of insect pests, has severed her 
connection with the Royal Agricultural Society, whose 
Consulting Entomologist she was, under circumstances that 
do the Society no credit, and are by no means explained 
by a letter in which the secretary declines to commit the 
impropriety of expressing any opinion on her action. Miss 
Ormerod had made a report to the Society upon the dia- 
mond-backed moth, and this (with the Society's permis- 
sion) was reproduced and circulated by the Board of 
Agriculture, as a publication of its own. Her complaint 
was answered by the statement that all her works are the 
Society's property ; and, as this is not the case, she de- 
clines to continue a service which is practically honorary. 





Tue St. Leger was run on Wednesday, when Sir 
Frederick Johnstone's Common, the winner of the Derby, 
started at odds of eleven to ten on, and won somewhat 
easily. As in the Derby a colt by the deceased Energy 
was second—Reévérend. The weather was fine, but the 
going was somewhat heavy, and doubtless this was to 
Common’s advantage, since both Isonomy and Thistle, 
his sire and dam, were notable stayers ; and the Ster- 
ling breed is not inclined that way. That St. Simon of 
the Rock, who like all the St. Simon horses has done 
poorly this year, was able to get third, beating amongst 
others Mimi, who won the Oaks, shows both that that 
filly has lost her form and that this is a colt’s year. But 
whether Common is above or below the average can only 
be finally settled in the Autumn handicaps: especially as 
Révérend is an inconsistent runner. 





Tue Congress season still continues. The Orientalists 
in London have listened with more or less attention toa 
vast number of more or less interesting papers. Probably 
the best has been Sir Richard Mead’s, on ‘ Official Rela- 
tions with Orientals.’ He points out that natives are 
proverbially quick in estimating the character of their 
superiors, and are prone to say and do what will please 
them. Hence the paramount necessity of a firm and 
resolute hand, and the fact that only Englishmen are 
suited for the higher posts: who do not lose their heads, can 
bear responsibility without flinching, and have the dignity 
and courage which become the ruler of men. On the 
other hand, natives make excellent subordinates: being 
cheap, really amenable to direction, and in sympathy with 
the ruling classes by education and interest, with the 
lower by race and habit. Dr. C. N. Wright subsequently 
advocated the appointment of men with a reputation 
as Orientalists to the specially-created posts of profes- 
sors extraordinary. The Agricultural Congress at the 
Hague has occupied itself with less recondite matters. 
The adulteration of food and of manures, the utility of 
agricultural institutes and associations, the relations be- 
tween beet growers and sugar manufacturers, the culture 
of animals employed in tillage—these were the principal 
subjects of debate. 





Tue obituary of the week includes the name of M. 
Grévy, ex-President of the French Republic, who lived in 
retirement after the ‘decoration scandals, in which his 
son-in-law, M. Wilson, was implicated, and who died sud- 
denly at his native village of Jura on Wednesday morning. 
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THE GATHERING CLOUD 


{INCE the publication of the first figures of the 
b Census the attention of public men has gradually 
been absorbed by a question that threatens to dwarf 
all others. That question is, of course, the singular and 
frightening transfer of population from village to town. 
It has been going on steadily from the days of the 
Railway King ; but of late the pace has got to be so 
startling that grave and sober thinkers are speculating 
if the English wheat-lands must not soon lapse into 
grass or wilderness. The case is proved to the hilt. 
The increase in the population of London and the great 
provincial centres and the decrease in the rural districts 
are patent. Moreover, all the usual unofficial investi- 
gators are at work. Politicians hard up for capital, 
instead of assisting at Irish evictions or interviewing 
a set of bankrupt Irish tenants, are grubbing up the 
stuff of autumn speeches in English hamlets and home- 
steads ; the Special Commissioner is busy with descrip- 
tions of model cottages, wherein ‘ the curate might live 
in comfort,’ as empty and deserted as the tumbledown 
pigstyes of old time ; the British Association has listened 
to appropriate data, and applauded the moral thereof ; 
and a hundred leader-writers are thrashing out the sub- 
ject day by day. Up to now the results have been either 
nugatory or indirect. ‘Those who did not begin to know 
and study the matter the day before yesterday are moved 
to anxiety by the ominous combination of forces that 
promises to make this question the greatest of all. Even 
now it has scarce a rival. Ireland is played out; con- 
cerning foreign politics there is no room for discussion : 
after the lengths we have gone the reforms proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone are the smallest of small beer. And the 
weather—it has settled the fate of Ministers ere now 
—is in a fair way to define the next political issue. 
Agriculture was forsaken in her prosperity, and such a 
year as this must altogether beggar her of charm. To 
look at the battered and sodden corn-fields, the un- 
led sheaves, the wet stacks, the root crops ravaged by 
the diamond-back, is to know that for the farmer 
they mean many a month of pinching at home and eco- 
nomy of labour abroad, and for the owner a visita- 
tion in the shape of lowered rents and loss of revenue. 
Whatever the chief cause of the exodus, it is being 
heightened and intensified. If labourers go townward 
by dozens in a fat year, they will troop by hundreds 
in a lean one; and the fact is that already scarce 
enough are left to house such harvest as remains. 

And what are their new conditions? Is there room 
or welcome for them in the ranks of unskilled urban 
labour ? Could the answer be an affirmative the change 
would lose its importance: would sink indeed into a 
merely sentimental regret that the tendency of civilisa- 
tion is to draw men away from God’s own green fields 
to the dirt and the squalor of towns. But the ‘ Strike 
Year’ taught us better than that. In the mart and 
on “Change the forecasts are of the gloomiest. For 
opposite and conflicting reasons the slumming philan- 
thropist and the trades’-union leader agree in lament- 
ing the rush of the new arrivals to a field already 
crowded beyond endurance. The one knows how the 
hard winter and the inclement summer have beggared 
of resource that part of the population that hovers 
between work and destitution ; so that, if bad times 
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come, the victims will be more numerous and less cap- 
able of resistance than ever before : nor by any sacrifice 
or invention can the evil be attacked so long as this 
tide of indigent human life flows steadily on. And 
far more important, and a hundred times more des- 
perate, is the displeasure of the kerb-stone orators, the 
guides, the leaders, of those porters and dockers who 
must henceforth share their chance of a day’s wages 
with these refugees from garth and farm. Vain is 
organisation, vain the attempt to bully capital, vain 
the fixing of a minimum wage: vain are all these mea- 
sures while the broad-shouldered rustic is looking on 
with eager, hungry eyes in the hope himself may step 
in and snatch the pittance in dispute. And here is 
the fount and origin of the political difficulty to come. 
When Mr. Gladstone took to grasping the bloody hand 
of the Moonlighter, and scared away the honesty and 
the respectability of what had been a great party, he 
surrendered himself body and soul to that class of 
English demagogues which corresponds with the Irish 
patriot-politician. The result is that ‘Tom’ Mann has 
more influence upon his programme than Lord Spencer ; 
that ‘little Ben’ Tillett, indirectly perhaps, but none 
the less surely, wields a power in council equal with Sir 
William Harcourt’s own. And to the heart of these 
rash and ignorant leaders no object is dearer than to 
stay the course of the agricultural labourer. Out of 
no solicitude for the welfare of a class concerning which 
they know little and care less, but simply to make 
themselves elbow-room in that war with capital which 
is their only excuse for existence, they are forcing the 
Gladstonian Party along a line of legislation parallel 
to that it took up in deference to the Moonlighter and 
the Irish Patriot. It has always been a tradition of 
Liberalism not to remove but to trade on discontent. 
The true moral of the bye-elections, of that array of 
Gladstonian victories in the counties, is that the vote 
of the enfranchised rustic reflects a certain vague dis- 
content with the Government in office, and therewith 
a certain vague hope in the splendid promises of wan- 
dering lecturers and political agents. 

And none has analysed the causes of it up to now. 
The hind himself, when he casts his vote for a change, 
or protests against the present order of things by 
‘chucking’ his reins and his reaping-hook for good, 
acts on no clear and palpable sense of grievance but 
only from an indefinite feeling that something is wrong. 
That same indefinite feeling is omnipotent—and inex- 
plicable. Consult with any frank and intelligent Radical, 
and he will own himself puzzled. It is not land-hunger, 
for everybody knows and admits that small farming 
will not pay, and that allotments have no effect of any 
sort upon the flow townwards. Houses and sanitation 
have nothing to do with it, for the model cottage is 
left as readily as the tumble-down hut: home comfort 
standing for little in the peasant’s scheme of life. 
Nor will wages account for it: the well-paid Northern 
hind going still more freely than his ill-paid brother in 
the South and West. Ministers of religion are abso- 
lutely in the dark as to the cause, however conscious of 
the effect. And those who have gone about in the 
country conversing freely with all sorts and conditions 
of men will testify that such illusions in regard to 
town-life as are still afoot are few and ghostly exceed- 
ingly. The days have long gone by when the rustic 
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dreamed that London streets were paved with gold. 
Nay, none grieves more than the village patriarch 
when youth and maiden go off to seek their fortunes, 
till only the old and frail and feeble are left to abide 
in the village. There are too many instances of failure 
—too many men and women have come back in rags— 
for that. But the flow goes steadily on; and we shall 
see what we shall see. 





PHOSPHORESCENT PHILOSOPHY 


HE person with a mania for introspection (whose 
heart, like Oorfi’s, is ever in a state of conver- 
sion) is becoming over-common. At Balliol he is in his 
proper place. It is amusing to deride him and to 
batter his idols: moreover, time may cure his defects. 
But the fadmonger of mature years is tiresome. One 
Mr. Herbert Burrows, for example, setteth forth how 
that he, being by nature sceptical and exceeding super- 
stitious—being, that is, a materialist, an agnostic, a 
spiritualist, a yearnest worker for social democracy, and 
probably an anti-vaccinationist—-has become at last 
‘dissatisfied with bis moral position.” Wherefore he 
has ‘verted, with Mrs. Besant, to the Secret Doctrine, 
and seems in a fair way for Chela-ship. 

Now all these things have been already of old time. 
The good Burrows is no solitary monument of an 
unbelieving soul. The priests of Isis were in vogue 
eighteen centuries ago: practising on the women of 
Rome with the vaguest of morality for the devout and 
the illusions of art-magic for the sensuous. “Tis a 
far cry, maybe, from the mysticism of Apuleius to 
the dogmas of Mr. Sinnet. But both are the merest 
phosphorescence of an age, the Sabbat of minds un- 
hinged—shifting lights on the surface of a dark pool 
—the corruption of beings unsalted of humour, who 
are loosed from convention and the dominion of the 
orthodox. Mankind, after all, is ovine. The only safety 
for the commons lies in implicit conformity. Let any 
man of ordinary deficiencies venture to use his own 
judgment, and the habit is sure to grow upon him. 
Every woman who admits an idea falls a prey in the 
end to spiritual licence. Nothing, it is true, is simpler 
than to protect oneself against ‘Theosophy—by inocu- 
lation. ‘The least instructed may take it in a mild form 
by reading the works of the Rosicrucians: whereby he 
shall come to understand not only the symbolism of the 
solar religions (or phallic worship) but the methods of 
esoteric persons generally. Mrs. Besant is not like to 
do herself much harm. She is tired, as her friend can- 
didly confesses, of crass materialism, and has taken to 
credulity for a change. She is always straightforward, 
and her ends are admirable in their way, though she 
may never hope to be other than a noxious person. She 
is as incapable at present of lying or jugglery as 
(let us say) H. P. B. was of honest witchcraft : as 
little disposed to bury tea-cups in her garden as to 
foment treason in our Indian Empire. For, regarding 
not wisdom, she has got, so far, only this hurt: that 
she has lost her sense of the ridiculous. But Brown- 
ing analysed once for all the neurotic temperament of 
the medium: and for the ways of Chelas, are they 
not written in the books of Mr. Kipling ? Meanwhile, 
we are less concerned with Mrs. Besant than with a 
very foolish departure of The Daily Chronicle. Mme. 
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Blavatsky built up a wall, and, lo! others are daubing 
it with untempered mortar. * A multitude of unreason- 
able beasts’ has fallen to writing letters in the papers. 
The letters, for that matter, are good reading: seeing 
that therein is displayed the fool of all types in utter 
nakedness—the materialist weary of matter and the 
freethinker disgusted with thought, a credulous gene- 
ration waiting for a miracle to warrant it in accepting 
a philosophy, and the practical Western mind asking 
what use contemplation can be? or if Mahatmas are 
philanthropic ¢ 

But there are persons with wits worth the saving 
who yet may be staggered by the whirlwind of con- 
troversy. ‘To these may be prescribed a course of Mr. 
Sinnet, whose works are both curious and improving. 
There shall they read, together with much metaphysics 
(which might come from Gulliver's Travels), a blend of 
Buddhistic mythology with modern spiritualism, ex- 
pressed in Aristotelian forms of thought and brought 
up to date by a large admixture of Darwinism. They 
shall learn, moreover, how Plato, Confucius, Moses, 
Buddha, and Mme. Blavatsky were all instructed by 
the Great Brotherhood of the Snowy Range, which 
looks out on the plains of India and the realms of 
Noumenal ; how the Freemasons, the Rosicrucians, the 
Alchymists, the Obi-Worshippers, Paracelsus, Hermip- 
pus, and the Fakirs that played before Pharaoh, were 
each and all of them Chelas; how Christianity is 
esoteric Buddhism, which also is flat infidelity ; and 
how all things are not what they seem, but on the 
contrary quite otherwise. After which might be 
taken, as a corrective, an account (say from any 
returned Indian civilian) of the late Blavatsky’s re- 
lations with Mme. Coulomb; of her history gene- 
rally, and her morals; of her hundred lodges of dis- 
affected Baboos ; ot Mr. Hodgson’s report, and how 
she was caught out, in the manner of one Pigott, by 
her illicit spelling of the word ‘defense. The political 
views of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji are worth considering 
also, and the delusions of one Stead, and the sym- 
pathies of Col. Olcott (late of the United States Secret 
Service) with a people rightly struggling to be free. 
Mme. Blavatsky, in a word, was a clever Russian agent 
and a luxurious impostor, who, as an artist, com- 
mands the respect due to a great woman, but of whom 
to speak gently because she is dead were to sacrifice 
truth to mere decency and the public good to a con- 
vention. Her vision was not limited by the interests 
of her master, the Chief of the Police. She spread her 
cult in all lands in which she could gratify her sense of 
humour or her love of rupees. She was either a mes- 
senger, says her lady-Ilisha, or a fraud. It is better 
by far to call her a Prophetess, even a sister of the 
Prophet Harris. 

The Theosophists are a particularly unwholesome 
sign of the times. ‘The Liberals fomented the war of 
1878 through their agents in Servia. It is to be hoped 
that the New Radicals, between their Ripons and their 
Brotherhoods, will not bring on a second Mutiny in 
India. Meanwhile,at home, Te Chronicle is encouraging 
the Decadence which is upon us—the mouthings of the 
Common Fool. ‘I consider, said Colonel Olcott, at the 
recent ‘Theosophical Convention, * that HP. B. died at 
the right moment. She has left work unfinished, it is 
true; but she has also done work which is quite sufli- 
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cient, if we make use of it properly, to supply us for 
many years to come with the help that we need in 
theosophical progress. She has not gone away and left 
us absolutely without any published remains.’ On the 
contrary: she seems to have left only too many re- 
mains, which are eventually to reach the world through 
her ‘chosen depositary, Mrs. Besant. These are getting 
to be evil days. Imagination, as Coleridge exclaimed, 
excluded from poesy, and fancy paramount in physics ; 
the eclipse of the ideal by the mere shadow of the sen- 
sible—subfiction for supposition. Plebs pro Senatu 
populoque ; and the trail of the Blavatskys is over it all, 


THE DARDANELLES 


NHIS year the autumnal exercises of the Continental 
armies have been distinguished by unwonted ela- 
boration and interest. Alike upon the fields of Gdép- 
fritz and of Bar-sur-Aube the make-believe has chal- 
lenged reality; new engines have been tested, new 
strategy has been tried. Neither Austria nor France 
will let her sword rust in the scabbard, though to keep 
it bright will cost both money and toil ; and from their 
several points of view they are wise in their generation. 
Nor is their activity to be regretted on general grounds: 
for the quiet of Europe depends upon an equilibrium 
of battalions, and ‘ peace itself is war in masquerade.’ 
A state of things to make the idealist lament, but 
accepted by the sane man with a shrug of resignation. 
For universal disarmament is equally remote with the 
millennium, nor is the advent of either consummation 
to be hastened by cryings in the wilderness, nor any 
chatterings upon the tiles. 

Now, there were present at Gépfritz not only the 
Austrian and German Kaisers, the supreme commanders 
of their several legions, but the directors of the allied 
diplomacy as well: Count Kalnoky, namely, and General 
von Caprivi. The meeting was probably dictated in 
the first instance by considerations of etiquette ; but in 
the event Wilhelm 1. acted wisely as well as politely in 
bringing his Chancellor with him. Great Ministers 
know not holidays, and seasons set apart for ceremonial 
are often filled with close and anxious debate. For that 
there must have been ample material in the concurrent 
news from Constantinople: beginning with the Sultan’s 
concession of the Russian claim to send the Volunteer 
Fleet through the Dardanelles, and ending with the 
dismissal of the Prime Minister, Kiamil Pasha. Here 
was food for reflection indeed, nor could the taste 
thereof be other than bitter to the directors of the 
Triple Alliance. In Kiamil they have lost an enlight- 
ened adherent: be his sudden exit due (as some say) to 
the sudden extinction of the gas in the Palace, or (as 
others) to serious differences with his master upon 
questions of high policy. By the Dardanelles arrange- 
ment their Mediterranean status has received a check, 
and it behoved them to consider if the provocation 
were to be endured in silence, or if in concert with 
England they should vigorously protest against a 
notable instance of Cossack faith. 

The situation is puzzling, and, on the whole, the 
Powers will be well advised if they leave Abdul Hamid 
to stew on in juice of Muscovy, until experience have 
taught him that the operation is unpleasant, and may 
be suicidal. In the first place, they seem to have ruled 
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themselves out of court by inaction in the past. ‘This 
Volunteer Fleet is no new institution, but a result of 
the patriotic impulses of the Russo-Turkish war, and 
its vessels have been detained many a time and oft by 
Turkish authority on the notorious plea that they were 
not merchantmen but cruisers of the Alabama type, 
that they had on board not articles of commerce but 
munitions and men of war. But on all these occasions 
the Porte has gone unsupported by the Powers: with 
the result that, when the Russian Ambassador stormed 
and menaced, it could do nothing but offer apologies 
and propose to pay indemnities. Now, emboldened by 
the knowledge that France will not stand in her way, 
Russia advances a pace, and insists upon her encroach- 
ment being invested with validity. Her argument (as 
always, plausible) is that the fleet will be used for the 
transport of time-expired soldiers and the military 
guards of convict prisoners ; ¢7g0 there has been no 
violation of the Treaty of Paris; and, transparent 
fiction though it be, you will scarce be surprised if the 
Governments agree to take it for gospel: always re- 
serving the right of exercising similar privileges on 
their own behalf, whether these be confined to the 
passage of nondescripts, or develop into the steaming 
up and down the Straits of war-ships undisguised. In 
any case the Treaty Powers have been jockeyed; but at 
least the victor seems ashamed of his cunning, and has 
not broken the law so palpably and notoriously as 
to make his instant haling to justice a cosmopolitan 
necessity. 

These counsels sound craven, but they are justi- 
fied in a measure by the facts that (1) there is no real 
agreement between the Governments upon the ques- 
tion of the Dardanelles, and (2) that the advance upon 
Stamboul, considerable though it is, seems but an 
isolated act. Of all the signatories of the Treaty of 
Paris the most concerned in the matter is obviously the 
Porte, and if Naboth voluntarily part with his vineyard, 
who shall say Ahab nay? France, still Cronstadt-mad, 
may be expected, in defiance of Napoleonic tradition and 
of her own interests as a naval nation, to play Maw-worm 
to the Russian Overreach, while of the Triple Alliance 
Italy and Austria are far more vitally affected than 
Germany, though Bismarck certainly under-estimated 
his country’s stake in the Balkans at the bones of a 
Pommeranian grenadier. Ourselves are hit harder than 
most by this latest piece of pettifogging ; yet should 
we be unwise to act in the name of Europe, especially 
as the Sultan can always be instigated to retort upon 
us with Cyprus and Egypt. By way of compensation for 
the rebuff we may console ourselves with reflecting 
on the utter inefficiency of the army of the Tsar, the 
failure of his harvests, the rottenness of his finances— 
(his loan a-begging until it was negotiated by the Crédit 
Lyonnais on terms that savour of Quixotism rather 
than of finance)—the shapeless state of his Asiatic 
Empire—which must be established and consolidated 
ere he can make a great effort on the side of Europe. 
These considerations induce the belief that the Dar- 
danelles agreement will lead to no more international 
chicanery, and that the Powers would therefore best 
consult their dignity by affecting still to consider their 
semi-Oriental neighbour as a treaty-respecting State. 
True that she is not, nor has ever been, that ; but, 
after all, why should Europe in general, and England 
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in particular, disquiet themselves when the Mediter- 
ranean Squadron is enough to sink ten times over ten 
times the number of such hybrids as, if the Western 
Governments forbear, will now be entitled to pass the 
Dardanelles And in the last resort,as Lord Salisbury 
has said, whatever right of way Russia has through 


these waters is possessed by the other Powers also. 


OUR MERCANTILE RESERVE 

THNHE article on ‘Our Mercantile Reserve’ in this 

month’s United Service Magazine is not, if the 
author will forgive us for saying so, a particularly in 
teresting one, though it deals with a subject of no 
small interest. Mr. Hf. Lawrence Swinburne has given 
much the greater part of his space to what is little 
more than an enumeration of names, tonnage, horse- 
power, ete., of the merchant steamers forming the 
Reserve. ‘This information, though useful in its way, 
is eminently accessible. Persons who make a study of 
the navy as it is know where to find it. Persons who 
do not will hardly care for a mere cnumeration of 
matters of fact. We are far from intending to rank 
ourselves with this second class, but we share its dis 
like of statistics writ more or less large, and unaccom- 
panied by speculation or doctrine of original value. 
This is the condition of Mr. Swinburne’s details. There 
are speculation and doctrine in his article, certainly, 
but they are not of the kind called, justly, original. 
What Mr. Swinburne has to say about this class of 
vessel is that it would be very useful in war, that it 1s 
desirable to have more, and so forth. 

For our own part, we incline to the opinion that 
before we increase the number of these vessels it would 
be well to come to a very distinct understanding as to 
their purpose in war. It is not at all clear to us that 
that has been done with any degree of thoroughness. 
The fact is that the armed merchant-vessel, though 
not a new invention, had been pretty, well forgotten 
about the time of the Russian war scare, and then 
sprang into sudden fame. We were ina terrible, not 
to say an extremely disgraceful, flurry, and just in that 


- 


humour to do ‘something’ by way of showing our 
energy in which we are wont to commit our wildest 
extravagances. So the armed merchantman came up 
again witha rush, and up she has more or less remained. 
But, as we say, nobody has clearly told us what she is 
to do. In war and on the sea a ship is useful either 
because she can fight or because she can run. Now, 
nobody pretends that the armed merchantmen can fight 
anything—unless, pe rchance, a torpedo boat. She would 
be helpless against a regular warship. You cannot make 
a fighting craft of her by merely putting her engines 
under the water-line and fitting her with water-tight 
compartments, for the very simple reason that, as her 
upper works are very conspicuous and very weak, she 
could be put out of action though never a shot touched 
her on or below the water-line. For convoy work she 
would be useless: since any real warship which could 
overtake the slowest of her convoy could compel her 
either to fight, which would be destruction, or to run 
and leave the slow coaches, which would at once demon- 
strate her worthlessness as a protection. But, it may 
be said, her speed would make her useful for scouting 
purposes. ‘To some extent it would, but even for that 
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purpose her size and unhandiness in many conditions 
would detract from her value: to say nothing of the 
assumption that such work were better left to ships 
that could make a better fight. 

But there is another argument against the extended 
use of these vessels which to our mind tells very seri- 
ously against them. It has been put by Sir ‘Thomas 
Symonds and, so far as we know, by him alone. We all 
know that, in the event of war with a naval power, one 
of our difficulties will be to bring in cargoes of food. 
Now, surely the vessels best fitted for that work are 
those best able to outsteam an enemy's cruisers. But 
these are the very craft which, according to this scheme 
of a‘ Mercantile Reserve’ to the navy, are to be called 
off from cargo-bearing, which they are qualified to do 
to perfection, to be employed on fighting work which, 
under the most favourable circumstances, they must do 
very badly. No: summoned to say what should be 
done with our mercantile reserve in war, our answer 
would be this: Confine it to carrying food, and there- 
with all manner of bluejackets and redcoats to man 
warships on foreign stations and garrisons in the coal- 


ing ports. 


AH SIN TAKES A HAND 
Tl: T is profitable to consider the vexation of spirit 


iets which the sectaries of Exeter Hall have been 
cast by the publication at Shanghai of a Defensio Populi 
ad Populos, the work of an Heathen Chinaman, The 
nearest parallel is that aphasia which Lady Jane’s revolt 
brought upon the godly Countess of Southdown. And 
the Lady Southdowns, male and female, cf all denomi- 
nations, as represented by a contributor to The Times, 
are unable to take in the fact that a heathen manand a 
publican should not only refuse to put on Christianity, 
but should even go so far as to plead, intelligently, that 
the time has come for the abandonment or modifica- 
tion of the whole system of foreign missions as it 
is carried on in China. The matter is not to be got 
over by cheap sneers at the writer's ornate English, 
nor by cx parte statements to the effect that the mis- 
sionary body is the sole vehicle by which our charity 
can work upon the material condition of the Chinese. 
The St. James's Gazette takes an infinitely wiser course, 
by iso certain defects of style and temper in the 
argument, but by declining to allow them to abate the 
attention due to ‘the view of a Chinese Tory. For 
many a sensible man with weighty matters to indite 
cannot attain unto the heights of English of The Times. 
And if this Chinese Tory make out his case, it were 
folly to ignore his arraignment of the evangelist. 

The European missionaries profess to attempt the 
moral and intellectual elevation of the people, besides 
undertaking certain works of charity. But (says our 
author) it is no secret that the more part of their con- 
verts are the weak, the ignorant, and the needy. The 
hope of gain being gone, these lapse into destitution 
and atheism, outcasts from the faith of their fathers 
and backsliders from ‘the new religion. Then, the 
scientific teaching of the missionaries is (at least) in- 
complete : their publications are ‘a mass of impene- 
trable darkness.” Into this we need not enter. As 
to the charity— missionary enterprise’ resolves itself 
into a scheme ‘for the benefit of unemployed pro- 
fessional persons from Europe and America.’ Here, 
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indeed, is the author’s surest ground. The missionaries, 
forced upon an unwilling population under threat of 
military operations, are despised by their fellow-coun- 
trymen. ‘True, they are persons (so far as England 
is concerned, and other countries send out no better 
men than we) of the middle class, with a second-rate 
education pointed off by a meagre course of in- 
‘lo them the man- 
darin and the literate are but ‘the heathen in his 


struction in sectarian theology. 


blindness”; and such respectable religious systems as 
Taoism and Confucianism and Buddhism fare no better 
at their hands than the worship of wood and _ stone. 
They insult whom they would convert, and scatter the 
seeds of social disintegration. It is not only excusable 
but right that Chinese officials should regard them as 
destructive to the prosperity of the State. Yet, when 
the mob, spurred by an aristocracy which well knows 
how to use its basest and most stupid superstitions, 
outrages them, the appeal is to gunboats. And (since 
the Tsung-li-Yamen has always known how to play 
Power against Power) it is not wonderful that repara- 
tion is never made till the last moment possible, and 


then even in the most niggardly fashion. ‘The mis- 


slonary is, on the one hand, the most active of those 
Kuropeans who would divert to themselves the trace 
and riches of the Empire; on the other, he is a centre 
of disaffected persons, hostile to the established order. 
Wherever | goes public troubles follow. 

As the S?. James's writer explains : if we are to insist 
upon the C ila iaiadladt la of C hina for the pleasure of 
fanatics at home and the profit of enthusiasts abroad, 
our policy at Pekin will ere long be described brictly as 
a crusade. But we have a very important trade with 
China: in other stuffs than opium. If we were not 
persuaded tnat the recent riots are directed as much 
against Europeans as against the militant sects, we 
should be willing to sacrifice the missionaries, whose 
position is something illogical. It 1s nonsensical that a 
set of Powers should be able to bully any Empire what- 
soever into Christianity ; and if the Chinese autho- 
rities chose to forbid the Exeter * Hall propaganda, it 
could not sineiona part of Lord Salisbury’s duty to inter- 
fere, except for the protection of the lives and property 
of British silbleele, And such is M. Ribot’s relation 
to the Jesuit missionaries. Nor is there much doubt 
that Mr. Forster at Washington will see the thing in 
the same light. We are prepared to go further, and 


declare that so long as the missionary zeal is a source of 


danger and difficulty to our traders, the zealots must be 
induced to imitate the Irishman who drew in his horns 
and took a back seat. Under present circumstances 
they imperil themselves and a large number of decent 
merchants who are about their legitimate business ; they 
cripple trade; they are by way of embroiling Europe in 
asmall but needless war. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
expect that they should in the meantime confine their 
preachments to the neighbourhood of the Treaty Ports, 
and afterwards, if it seem good to the Foreign Offices, 
abandon their work altogether. 

The matter may perhaps be argued at little length. 
The Wusuch outrages were punished by the Govern- 
ment neither promptly nor sufficiently. Naturally, 
they have been followed by a riot at Ichang, also on 
the Yangtse-Kiang. The French Minister has received 
instructions to insist upon greater severity in the re- 
paration, and he will be backed by the representatives 
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of other nations. If the Government be weak, there 
will be a procession of gunboats. If it do its duty, a 
rebellion is not improbable. In either event the mis- 
sionaries must’retreat, and it is to be hoped that when 
relations are once more friendly between Pekin and 
the Powers, they will be given to understand that it is 
for China, and not for Europe, to decide what religion 
is to be taught to the Chinese, and what fashion the 
instruction is to take. Their day will come when the 
Empire is freely open to European trade and European 
traffickers. 


THE WAY OF THE PEDANT 


DRESSED to revive the ancient but tedious practice 
of having the classics expounded to him daily, 

the Brother of the Sun and Moon has intimated to his 
tormentors that, in effect, he will see them d d first. 
The system, under which innumerable Emperors must 





have groaned, was abolished in 1750 : for, as ‘ the great 
Kien Lung’ remarked, the expositors were far more in- 
tent on airing their own views and showing off the paces 
of their peculiar hobbies than on understanding and set- 
ting forth the significance of those words of price before 
their eyes. For his own part, indeed, he had had ten 
years of it, and he felt that that was enough: he was 
tired of all this ‘ unenlightened and unstatesmanlike 
babble, and he proposed to put a stop to it. Thus 
Kien Lung, and Kien Lung’s successor has shown that, 
on this head at least, he is absolutely at one with his 
renowned ancestor. 

It were impossible, we take it, to be of another 
mind. It is the merit of newspapers and reviews that, 
once you have had enough of them, you can put them 
away from you. But how odious were they if you could 
not! Now, the sages who plagued Kien Lung with 
those unenlightened and unstatesmanlike remarks of 
theirs were pretty much in the position of leader-writers 
who should have both the power and the will to in- 
flict themselves upon you for hours at a stretch. This 
makes the sufferings endured at their hands by Im- 
perial China, in truth, scarce computable. For, sup- 
posing Imperial China to have had an ear for style, 
and the expositor for the day to have had none, it is 
obvious that the listener’s position must have been hard 
indeed. ‘The literary mosaic, his expositor might 
remark, ‘of which our great weekly journals are com- 
posed resembles a table of Florentine mosaic or a bit 
of bright Pompeian pavement.’ Each is, in fact, ‘a 
fine piece of intellectual tessellated pavement,’ wherein 
‘the ganglion or great nerve-centre about which the 
whole mosaic is concentrated’"—(here the pate of 
China would begin to spin)—‘ is the literary editorial. 
Now, the uses of this ganglion are many and strange. 
It is ‘a powerful glass set like a jewel” at the ‘ head’ 
of the journal—(here the August Listener would begin 
to wonder if himself or the reader were mad)—a glass, 
mark you, through which even ‘ myopes —the word is 
bad Chinese, but it is there—could ‘not only see 
what was going on,’ but also, ‘ through vision, even feel 
the pulsations of the world.’ Here, no doubt, the 
Emperor would fall to devising tortures ; while his 
tormentor, little recking of what was passing in the 
Imperial Breast, would proceed with his work. And 
about this ganglion, he would say, this great nerve- 
centre ‘which usually shines like a burning glass,’ this 
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lens which is the fulcrum (as it were) of an ‘ intellec. 
tual tessellated pavement, there is gathered a multitude 
of minor mosaic bits, including ‘criticisms’ and also 
‘asteroids’; andin the midst of this you shall now and 
again catch sight of ‘ incisive and charming memorial 
critiques’ in act to ‘lift their illuminated obelisk “~ 
(conceive the Imperial stare and gasp !)—and ‘ delight 
the readers with the grace and penetration of the 
memorial inscriptions thereon!’ These inscriptions, 
be it noted, are ‘affable with the talk of the man 
of the world, relishable "—(here the mperor would 
*bondir de douleur’ like the hero of a common French 
novel)—‘ with appreciation, full of scholarly research on 
the literary topics of the day, and (wonderful past all 
whooping !) ‘weighing in jewellers’ scales each point 
of character as it presents itself? At this stage the 
Imperial Sufferer may well have tried to get interested ; 
for if you can weigh a facet in jewellers’ (or any other) 
scales and be guilty of scholarly research on the topics 
of the day, the chances are that you can do any- 
thing. And you do. For you are presently found 
swimming over pages as in an airy gondola ; and you 
are ‘at once exhilarating yet impressive, impartial ‘yet 
generous —as who should say Black King and White 
Knight, Wagner and Mozart, Charles Keene and Mr. 
George Du Maurier, in a breath ; and your reviews are 
such that ‘one might call them recapitulations’: and 
your ‘gibbous poet* becomes ‘a hunchbacked lumi- 
nary, which lacks but ‘ self-restraint to form a circle of 
perfect resplendence, and is, in point of fact, ‘a vase of 
spiritual fire’ which ‘ flings afar its ineffable incense.’ 
And so on: till the Brother of Dragons would break 
down, and, having cursed his Expositor after the Per- 
slan manner, as realised by the late Charles Dickens, 
would be led weeping away. Still mumbling through 
his tears that sacramental, dreadfully sounding phrase : 
* May his face be turned upside down, and may jack- 
asses sit on his uncle’s grave !” 

All this is literary American—is taken, indeed, from 
a journal which, as it always means well and sometimes 
does not badly, shall here be nameless. But the dif- 
ference between literary America and classic China is 
rather obvious than real. The way of the pedant is 
everywhere the same: the Bostonian that would, but 
cannot, be a ‘stylist® is only distinguished from his 
brother in Pekin by a plentiful lack of pigtail and the 
fact that he murders another tongue. But Osric in 
China is less fortunate 





and more daring—than Osric 
in These States. The one is moved by hunger to peti- 
tion his Emperor to endure his idiot presence as his 
fathers before him ; the other writes for the papers, and 
can impeticos the gratility that is his for troubling 
the wells of English with a clear conscience and to a 
purpose pretty certain to be presently applauded by 
the eminent William Dean Howells. Both are nui- 
sances, that is, but they are nuisances of unequal 
potency. And, just as one applauds the action of the 
renowned Kien Lung, so does one envy his successor, 
the present Emperor of China, 


RIGHTS OF WAY 
HE past fortnight has fairly teemed with ques- 


tions regarding rights of way. It is hard to say 
why so many districts in Scotland should all at once 
have awakened to the consciousness of their wrongs ; 
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but “tis a fact that they have done so. It may be that 
it is because the silly season is upon us, and in the 
dearth of news, the doings of some village Hampden 
who with dauntless breast the little tyrant of his fields 
withstands is as good as any shower of frogs or enor- 
mous gooseberry of old time. Possibly, too, the Hamp- 
dens aforesaid are encouraged by this rush of publicity 
to continue in their patriotic effort. The procedure is 
not without a certain spectacular effect. You begin 
with a public meeting, presided by some local person 
in office—some person with an eye to municipal ad- 
vancement. There are speeches on the rights of man 
in general and the rights of man in Mutton Hole (or 
where not) in particular, to walk through the garden of 
the local landlord. Then, headed by a brass band, to 
the tune of Scots Wha Hac, the meeting adjourns to 
the place, smashing all the gates in the way. ‘ Free- 
dom and whuskey gang thegither, and there are sus- 
picions of an alcoholic presence; but as the police 
‘stand laughing by, and as those who have already 
been served with interim interdicts (as they call in- 


junctions in the North) do but look on with a calm 


smile, everything passes in peace. Subscriptions (for 
the lawyers) are collected, and with a fine consciousness 
of virtue the village Hampdens go home to bed. Of 
course the real battle-field is the Court of Session ; and 
this winter, as we know, there will be important trials 
of might and right. 

It is obviously neither proper nor possible here to 
enter into the merits of individual cases, but. cer- 
tain elements are common to them all, and these, it 
would seem, are too often ignored. None can wonder 
that there should be disputes. ‘These rights of way are 
genuine possessions, and where they exist it is laudable 
that the district should unite to safeguard them. On 
the other hand, they ruin the privacy and seriously 
diminish the value of property; and therefore, if an 
owner think them non-existent, and that what is per- 
mitted as an indulgence is being claimed as a privilege, 
he is only doing his duty to himself and to his class 
when he resents encroachment by every means in his 
power. It shall be noted, too, that violent and _pic- 
turesque proceedings do not help the public at all. It 
is most unseemly that a local magistrate (say) should 
captain a * mixed’ assemblage to the destruction of any 
kind of property. It is certain that all the local roughs 
will gather for the occasion, and it is by no means so 
sure that they will refrain from doing harm. More- 
over, such proceedings obscure the true issue. Ques- 
tions of rights of way are settled by reference not to 
first principles but to particular statements of fact. 
Much superfluous ill-feeling is engendered. The land- 
lord may not consider the alleged right of very great 
importance ; but when it is thus heroically asserted 
he is certain to take things seriously, and to incline to 
fight till the end, and in this way any chance of rea- 
sonable or temperate compromise—of such amicable 
settlement as was effected this week in the Strathspey 
dispute—is destroyed, to the loss of both parties. 
Where proceedings are inevitable, some technical tres- 
pass might be done, and this could be made a ground 
of procedure. The matter might be contested as keenly 
as you please; but why all this preliminary stirring up 
of bitterness ? 


One other thing. Your agitator is purely, if he be 
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not utterly, unscrupulous, and he is wont to object to 
all ownership on the ground that owners are careful to 
exclude the public from their preserves. Now, it has 
to be confessed that far too often the Scottish use of 
such privileges is—like the English—an unutterable 
abuse. You open your gates, and the great heart of the 
people is stirred to its inmost deeps: and they break 
down your railings, they pull your saplings and your 
young trees to bits, they chevy your game, they cover 
your walls with obscene inscriptions. In truth, the 
sense of public decency, of public gratitude, of public 
self-respect, stands sorely in need of culture and deve- 
lopment. Subjects of infinitely less importance are 
compulsory under the School Board ; and if this one 
were substituted for some others, the public would have 
far less trouble about its rights of way. 





A CUSTOMS UNION 
TWNHE Associated Chambers of Commerce will not 


have met in vain even if they do nothing at 
Dublin save approve Sir Albert Rollit’s resolution in 
favour of a closer commercial union between Britain 
and the Colonies. Such resolutions have no immediate 
results ; but this one is a chapter in that education of 
public opinion which, as has more than once been 
stated in this print, is the essential preliminary to any 
scheme for the consolidation of the Empire. 

The Chambers of Commerce are not like to adopt a 
policy of protection for sentimental reasons ; and it 
would be foolish, though not unnatural, were the next 
swing of the pendulum to carry us from the policy of 
the Manchester School (which would have sacrificed the 
Empire to manufacture) to a policy of enthusiasm— 
which would sacrifice manufacture to the Empire, to 
the ultimate ruin of both. But a Customs Union with 
the Colonies need not be a union against home pro- 
duce. It is conceivable that we might be able to 
benefit Australia, Canada, and Africa not by increas- 
ing the price of the loaf—(not, that is to say, at what 
is called the expense of the working man: as if the 
working man were alone in buying bread !)—but at the 
expense of foreign nations. And if this be conceivable, 
it is for Chambers of Commerce to consider also whether 
it be or be not practical. A Federated Empire may 
or may not be a dream ; it may or may not be an 
ideal for patriotic men to strive to realise ; but there 
can be no sort of doubt that a Customs Union which 
should take in Britain and her dependencies and colonies 
would give the nations of the world pause. 

Both political parties—if in these days there can be 
said to be only two—are like, you say, to fight shy of 
any such proposal? In truth, so much the better ! 
The thing is outside party politics: it is a matter for 
whatever parties there be. But if the day come that 
shall see it an item in a programme waiting for appro- 
priation, there are reasons more than one why we should 
not leave its annexation to our opposites. First, were it 
a feasible, it were undoubtedly a patriotic, policy. Then, 
were it possible to exclude foreign manufactures from 
colonial markets by excluding foreign raw material from 
our own without appreciably raising prices—why, then, 
it were also popular. In the saving clause lies the crux. 
The British voter is not a sentimental person, except 
about oppressed nationalities and such trash: in these 
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his sentimentality is but a brief and passing madness— 
a fit which may serve to put the wrong person in power, 
but has sanity and a headache in the morning. He 
will not pay a halfpenny more for his loaf to benefit 
his kin across the sea: but if he can benefit his kin 
across the sea and at the same time benefit himself, 
then will he wax enthusiastic. If it can be shown, that 
is, that with a little encouragement our colonies and 
India could give us wheat enough to enable us to dis- 
pense with foreign bread stuffs, and if, by so doing, we 
could increase the colonial demand for home manu- 
factures, then, assuredly, the policy which advocates a 
Customs Union would be a policy of the wildest popu- 
larity. As it is, the Sheffield cutlers would gladly sacri- 
fice a home industry or two if the effect of the sacrifice 
were the exclusion of German knives from Africa. And 
so with ev ery other trade. 

The problem is one for discussion in every assemblage 
of the Queen's subjects which has to do with trade, 
finance, or polities. All that is now to be desired 
is that, until such discussion have taken place, party 
men should forget party. ‘The ideal issue would be 
that Lords Salisbury and Rosebery, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Chamberlain and—well, let us say, Mr. Labouchere, 
should lay their heads together, and agree upon a scheme 
which should prove acceptable to the colomes. (For 
that, too, is another essential condition.) And in spite 
of all the lions in the path, ‘good luck * must be the 
greeting of us all to the Chambers of Commerce and 


to Sir Albert Rollit. 


SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS 

{AN good come out of Positivism? Is Saul also 
among the Prophets? Such questions may well 

be asked when a service at Newton Hall affords Mr. 
Frederic Harrison an excuse for an admirably sane and 
sensible address. ‘The unsexing of women, the fond 
aspiration of a thousand androgynes, meets with no 
favour in the eyes of orthodox Comtists, and Mr. Har- 
rison, while preaching the evangel of the great Auguste, 
gave forcible expression to the wholesome, human view 
of the matter. 


either to be women or abortive men.’ 


‘Women, quoth he, ‘must choose 
There in ten 
In an age less self- 


ran] 


words you have the whole truth. 
conscious than our own no madman had been found to 
proclaim upon the house-tops that sex was a supersti- 
tion. Nowadays we take few things for granted, and 
the simple axiom that man is man and woman woman 
is like to be bitterly disputed in the future. 

It is the constant demand of the androgyne—in 
trousers or petticoats—that the creature a chivalrous 
world once worshipped as woman should in all things 
be considered the equal competitor of man. ‘The 
James Stuarts and Fenwick Millers of the world are 
blind alike to history and to nature. 
doubtless scoff at the homage a thousand genera- 


They would 


tions of men have paid to women, and there is not 
an androgyne in the world but is too ‘ nice’ to recog- 
Yet facts 
If the fadmonger have his head, 


nise the existence of a physical difference. 
must needs be faced. 
then some day, as Mr, Harrison points out, society will 
‘consist of individuals distinguished physiologically, as 
horses and dogs, into male and female specimens.’ A 
community, whose end and purpose is to beget voters 
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may expect this Golden Age with enthusiasm. How 
should it know that it is doing an outrage on sacred 
custom, and is ruthlessly butchering romance ? An 
ancient institution is built up by time alone. The 
hand of the lawgiver can destroy the work of cen- 
turies as easily as the restorer can deface a building or 
rip a canvas to shreds. And once the agitator has 
stamped a time-honoured custom in the dust, it sur- 
like Durham Cathedral be- 
fore the visit of Wyatt the Destroyer—and the zealous 


are as powerless to bring it back as were all the king’s 


Vives only as a memory 


men to set Humpty Dumpty up again. Woman has 
already encroached, and we know by this what policy 
she would follow. As we have always insisted in this 
journal, she lacks the initiating capacity, and when 
she is fired with an ardour of emancipation she aspires 
no higher than to imitate her poor, despised rival, 
Did she de- 


vise a new. system, or show herself fruitful of re- 


Man. Once her whim was education. 
source? No: she merely determined to thrust her 
way into the old universities, not because she hoped 
to find therein the education best suited to her, but 
because there it was man’s privilege to study and to 
sport. Only an excess of modesty has preserved the 
public schools from her depredations, and their hour is 
still to come. So, too, has she been resolute to prac- 
tise the games of her new-found competitors, and has 
played cricket, golf, and tennis, with unexampled awk- 
wardness and poverty of result. Such stern duties as 
the franchise and the jury-box she regards as_ privi- 
leges the cupidity of man has snatched from her grasp, 
nor does she stop to consider that the vote is not an 
unmixed joy, and that to listen for hours to cheap 
forensic eloquence Is the dreariest entertainment. Only 
a few days ago one champion of her sex, with audacity 
unexampled even in woman, demanded in print that 
when a ‘curious’ case was being heard, the court should 
be cleared—not of women but —of men! And certainly 
the feminine taste for the horrible and nasty has of late 
been thinly disguised. 

Meanwhile she has sacrificed womanhood, her most 
If she meet man on equal terms 
In spite of the 


pretended progress of the sex, it is certain that its male 


priceless possession. 
there will soon be an end of courtesy. 


supporters have forgotten the gallantry once its due. 
Not long since a woman’s name was bandied day after 
day from one ribald politician to another: a dis- 
grace impossible before the era of female emancipa- 
tion. ‘Those who would throw all doors open to her 
esteem old courtesy the least reputable of the virtues : 
we, who still preserve a respect for so antiquated a 
custom as gallantry, contemplate with horror her ex- 
perience in commerce and politics. There is proof 
abundant that women, when they embrace journalism, 
renounce the scruples which hold in check all but the 
very newest of the trade. How could it be otherwise ? 
The better the manners, the more hopeless the corrupt- 
ing effect of evil communications. But nowadays, as 
Mr. Harrison says, the primary social truths are wan- 
tonly forgotten : that the man who is no man may be 
avenged of his failure, woman must needs be robbed 
of her crown of life. But Democracy ?s not yet unani- 
mous; and that Mr. Frederic Harrison should emerge 
a champion of virility and common sense is a welcome 
sign of returning sanity. 
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MODERN MEN 
SIR WILFRID LAWSON, BART., M.P. 
oo his part he couldn't help agreeing with their 
Grand Old Leader that Lord Salisbury, for all his 
majority (so called), was in what some classic author— 
(laughter)—he wouldn't bother them with his name— 
had called “a tight fit.” (Great laughter.) Indeed, he 
didn’t mind confessing that whenever he felt down in the 
mouth—(cheers)—which wasn’t often—(laughter)—he had 
but to contemplate the forlorn state of the Tory Party to 
feel all right again immediately. (Loud laughter and 
cheers.) Yes, it was always as good as a dose of physie to 
him. (Laughter.) The Tory Party reminded him—(laughter) 
—of the sailor’s parrot. (Great laughter.) It said nothing, 
but it was a beggar to think. (Roars of laughter, in which 
the speaker joined.) — As for Mr. Allfour’s—he begged 
pardon, he meant Balfour’s !—(great laughter and cheers) 
—all he could say was ....’ Need we go on? We 
trow not, for who but knows the voice and the accent ? 
Thus, or in words to that effect, Sir Wilfrid Lawson at 
anywhere you please ; and a month or so hence, when 
the fun begins, and the organ of the parliamente er errant 
is once more uplifted over our land, he might do worse 
than incorporate this fragment of mock oratory with some 
real oration of his own. If he do, it is an even bet that 
only by convicting him of unwonted brilliancy will any of 
his hearers be able to detect the points of juncture of real 
with sham. 

For Sir Wilfrid is the appointed jester, the Joe Miller 
in Ordinary, of the Great Gladstonian Party : even as Mr. 
John Morley is its Stern Philosopher, Mr. Labouchere its 
Scientific Statesman, Sir W. Vernon Harcourt its Happy 
Warrior, and Mr. C. S. Parnell (specially engaged) its 
Bogie Man or Family Ghost ; and as he is nothing if not 
conscientious, and moreover is sincerely enamoured of his 
part, he has succeeded in persuading his sect that he never 
opes his mouth but out there flies a joke. It may be 
that the jokes are not first-rate, though to this ‘ great 
perhaps’ the joker himself would very probably demur ; 
but they are good enough for the long ear to which they 
are addressed, and that should, and does, suffice. Sir 
Wilfrid is never weary of cracking them, and Sir Wilfrid’s 
friends are ever equal to the task of enjoying them, so it 
may very well be argued that they are the best things of 
the kind now being offered to the public. When it is 
added that they are done on water, and as often as not are 
uttered in the cause of Local Option, the wonder is, per- 
haps, that there should be so few teetotallers as there are ; 
for laughter is an excellent thing, even when it reealleth 
the crackling of thorns under a pot, and Gladstonians 
not a few would give their ears to be able to go and do 
as Sir Wilfrid does, nor would they grudge the years 
of toil to which he owes his present reputation, and of 
which the notable success that attends him is in some 
measure an effect. For genius is not everything, and 
in Sir Wilfrid’s case, as in everybody's who has achieved 
supremacy in anything, it has been supplemented by a 
life-time of patient toil. He is over sixty now (he was 
born in 1829), and for thirty good years at least he has 
been breaking jests in public. A cynic who is also a 
fanatic—(‘tis the oddest mixture, but without such work- 
ing singularities, such practical monsters, where would you 
get your Great Gladstonian Party ?)—he has never been 
able to take himself cynically, but has been ever as hot 
and dogged a zealot in respect of his own capacity for 
‘witting’ (as some do call it) as he has in respect of 
other people’s liberty to be drunk at will. It is said 
that he sometimes jests on paper ; and effusions in verse 
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ascribed to a certain ‘ witty baronet’ do somehow find their 
way, like Mr. Crummles’s announcements, to the strictly 
party papers. But his favourite means to his favourite 
end is publicspeech ; and if the reflection that, however he 
looked at the instant of pronouncement,he might afterward 
appear to have spoken as the foolish speak seem never to 
have occurred to him, it is because he is of those who mean 
everything they do, and are fanatics, whether cold or hot, 
even in the act of grinning through a horse-collar. That 
is Sir Wilfrid’s merit, and it is for not a little in his dis- 
tinction. To the hirelings of the opposite party his 
‘wit, his ‘humour, the ‘caustic nature’ of his remarks, 
are demonstrably illusions ; but himself knows better, for 
has he not jested his way to authority? are not his 
speeches punctuated with yells of laughter? and, finally, 
is he not a Gladstonian Liberal, and is it possible for any 
of his kind to be deceived in anything? You may assure 
him, after one of his most brilliant achievements, that 
like Mr. Mould, you have ‘seen better things’ in the Sun- 
day papers; but, cynic as he is, he will not believe you 
for a moment. There is much in the world concerning 
which it behoves him, as a cynic, to be cynical ; but his 
own capacity for jesting is not of these—indeed, is 
still more remote from these than the Alliance itself. 
And the Alliance is searce less dear to him than his faith 
in that Great and Good Man whom he has compelled to 
make the principle of his own Permissive Bill a plank in 
the so-called Liberal platform. He is a Radical, of course, 
and, as your Radical is ever a despot in posse, he is all 
for the establishment of a public tyranny in the matter of 
strong drink ; so that take Bung away from him and you 
take away something of his very reason for being. But 
Bung is a reality in which it is impossible to disbelieve, 
.! Well, well! they 


are good enough for his party; and Sir Wilfrid is a born 


and Sir Wilfrid’s funniments are 


Gladstonian ; and it is far from wonderful that he should 
go on not only exulting in their achievement but, as a 
public man, just living to achieve them. 

It is a piece of good fortune for humanity that we 
cannot all be wits. But conceive, if you can, how much 
greater a piece of good fortune it is that we will not all 
be Wilfrid Lawsons! Think of the furies of war, the 
epidemic attacks of suicide, the passions of destruction, 
that would seize upon the race if every man went forth 
‘witting’ against his neighbour! Till homes, once happy, 
were ruined by the intrusion of a pun to whose perpetra- 
tion even Dagonet would scarce condescend ! Till towered 
cities, whose only fault consisted in harbouring some poten- 
tial Burnand, were levelled to the earth, and the sites of 
them sown with salt! ‘Till the man suspected of a desire 
to Wilfrid-Lawsonise would take his life in his hand, 
and go forth daily in the full consciousness that, if he 
‘witted’ onee in the hearing of his fellows, he would in- 
stantly be haled before Judge Lyneh, and ‘kick heels 
with his throat in a rope’ ere he had time to realise 
the full effect of the outrage he had done! Conceive it, 
brethren, if you can; and, having conceived it, let us 
all rejoice and be glad exceedingly that we are not as 
Sir Wilfrid is and delights in knowing that he is. To 
be the Funny Man of the Great Gladstonian Party; to 
have to keep that party in jests, in wit, in humour, in high 
spirits, in epigram (even !), in the general consciousness of 
intellectual superiority: to be a cynic in respect of most 
things and a fanatic with regard to teetotalism and the fact 
that one was born to edit a comic paper—surely, surely 
this is to be the Great Example, even the Helot, indeed ! 
With time, and patience, and opportunity, and that curious 
intellectual constitution we wot of, who is there that could 
not jest himself into poor Sir Wilfrid’s place? And in 
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this connection does not that famous saying, ‘ But for the 
Grace of God there goes John Bradford,’ assume a special 
meaning? to be considered with peculiar fervour by as 
many of us as are witticasters wherever the English tongue 
is spoken. 


THE DEAD IMMORTALS 


YHE creatures of our fathers’ fancy have long since 
taken flight from the woods and meadows of our 
land, leaving no vestige upon their once familiar habita- 
tions. The whole length of this island, heretofore popu- 
lous with dainty presences, lies now forlorn and empty 
in the possession of inferior hands. The soil is turned to 
ignoble uses, broken with the plough and the harrow, and 
the hills that once tinkled to the laughter of the fairy 
now smoke from a hundred brazen mouths; or at best 
stand silent in a melancholy reticence. Each hour brings 
its own disillusionment, but it seems a pity we have lost 
our hold upon this pretty faith, which ran against no whim 
of modern progress. The red sun takes the humours from 
the grass, and the winds set the trees a-quaver, but they 
warm not, neither fan, the elfin folk in the quiet glades. 
All these are fled, rapt into a limbo of forgotten myths, 
where gnomes and djinns and trolls keep them spectral 
company. The lively imagination of the human kind has 
fashioned a creditable variety of these creatures, and now 
that the art is gone with the capacity of belief, we cold 
inheritors of the ages may take our choice from a motley 
society of perished immortals. For myself, I have little 
liking for the Oriental invention ; one could not have 
used these lank black monsters with special tender- 
ness or confidence. They were too oppressive in their 
distance from humanity, and it were impossible to invest 
them with the common graces of intercourse. They 
were not constructed for company, and at most might be 
tamed into some sort of grudging slavery by mystic rings 
and signals. For the more part their work was evil like 
their persons, and you could not but feel that they were 
happiest torturing some individual enemy out of his wits. 
They were potent enough, it is true, and had an admir- 
able gift of incorporeality which must have served their 
masters at odd times; but their grotesque and ingenious 
personalities put them out of human sympathy. One 
could never have been quite secure with them; while 
they lasted, society must have ever been within a pinch of 
chaos. The djinns would have made a black and a bitter 
business of the world. 

The Greeks, on the other hand, showed a far more fas- 
tidious taste in conjecture. Knowing of nothing more 
delightful than themselves, they proceeded to build up 
a heaven upon this basis, withdrawing therefrom the least 
idyllic elements of their own nature. ‘My sentiment has 
always lain at the mercy of their mythology, but yet I 
cannot in my mind wholly acquit the plan of imperfec- 
tion. The gods and the goddesses, with the various 
nymphs and resident deities of earth, though a charming 
society, cunningly and elegantly devised, come too near 
our human selves to keep their necessary dignity. The 
notion that these divine and beautiful beings should make 
a playground of our favoured planet is of itself ravishing 
beyond question ; but still I have that critical objection 
in my eye. They were too little remote, too omnipresent, 
too casual and inevitable in their dealings ; they could have 
been no surprise to one of any decent experience in the 
world, and must have worn themselves indeed into a com- 
monplace. This were of little consequence had they been 
intrinsically superior to or more profound than their sub- 
jects; but they were insufficiently commanding to enforce 
respect, and thus, no doubt, they came to pass current 
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lightly, at times even for a joke. And yet life was after all 
the fuller for this fine superstition. It was not indigenous 
here, nor ever naturalised, but it is pleasant to report that, 
had Pan not died, he and his train might have visited 
England. Nowhere would he have found a more free and 
fitting paradise. Ican even refer the system to our own 
woods and streams, so long the haunt of other creatures, 
yet the white flash of naiad limbs in the running water 
would add some glory to a landscape. These nymphs 
were but feminine, if of a little finer clay ; they had the 
form and faculty of woman, no more; but their tastes 
were entirely original, and though they shared with their 
mortal sisters the sexual frailty, and were nothing moved 
thereby, yet they employed a delicate art in the occa- 
sions of their appearance, and the vision of them leaned 
unto the romantical. You might indeed have surprised 
them skimming and gliding through the translucent shal- 
lows, and taken them at first sight for a bevy of girls at 
play, but your visit would have a mightier consequence 
than merely to start the pack blushing and squealing. 
You will have no opportunity of this experience now ; not 
even in Greece. The river goes purling and_ loitering 
on his way, for all the world as though never a naiad 
had dipped from his banks. There is a certain desolation 
in the thought. Poppies and willows and marigolds and 
marguerites you shall find, but never a shining body 
with tossing hair afloat from shallow to shallow, through 
deep upon deep. The pools are ruffled only by the trout 
and the grayling or the flitting gnats ; the spirits are clean 
gone from their accustomed places. 

It was a pretty humour to people the woods also with 
these rare inhabitants, but there was little proportion in 
the thought. For the fair and sprightly hamadryads were 
really better suited to the smiling meadows than to the 
grim forests. By the side of hoary timber and gnarled 
branches the lithe and lovely limbs would make an un- 
couth contrast, incongruous to the reason, however en- 
livening to wayfarers conscious of the peeping eyes. In 
this respect our Northern fancy has observed a severe pro- 
priety, as indeed throughout its inventions it has been most 
sensitive and exact. For the forests there were gnomes, 
goblins for the dark places of the hills, elves and fairies 
for the meadowlands and dales: mermaids also to wash 
about the seas. The rivers managed somehow to slip out 
of this scheme, though doubtless a fluent occasion of 
elfin merriment. How peculiarly appropriate was this 
division of power! It was the pretty issue of a dream 
more spiritual than the Greek’s, more familiar than the 
Oriental’s. 


presences dancing somewhere betwixt invisibility and 


The countrvside was crowded with these 


materiality, hovering like things unshapen in the eye- 
sight. Should you close your lids at moonlight, they 
would flicker before you between sleeping and waking, 
with the momentary reality of darting flames; in and 
out, in and out of the vision they would fly, till, grown 
audacious from the pacific recognition of humanity, they 
should descend into the warm life, and come skipping 
breast-high amid the daisies. The grin with which those 
elves would approach you was of the merriest and most 
affable, and their antics were vastly entertaining. Not 
Puck nor Cobweb nor any of them, you could swear, would 
do you harm: they must have their own small chuckle, 
being of a humourous turn ; but the jest against you was 
ever to be amiable. And their fairy companions were 
models of elegance in miniature; the daintiest fry that 
ever presumed on immortality, large-eyed and wonder- 
mouthed, fragile and delicate beyond apprehension. Could 
you steal through the woods to the verge of the open glade 
you might behold them upon any clear night, a merry 
band, fluttering in a ring about the ancient groaning oaks, 
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kicking their elfin heels, tumbling and rioting through 
the long grass-stalks, a pretty company of dishevelled 
spirits gone mad at the fulness of the moon. They 
were unlike the gloomy djinns or the very human naiads : 
theirs was the very spirit of fantastic delight, the pure 
ecstasy of disembodiment. No less than the sad-eyed 
mermaid became her melancholy sea did those gay manni- 
kins and fays fulfil the humour of the cheerful country- 
side. It is in all ways a pitiful reflection that they are 
gone. But just as a noise from your hiding-place within 
the copse must have sent them all into an instant disso- 
lution, so too at some big roar in the world’s progress have 
they vanished o’ nights for ever, and only silence now 
holds the long valleys. 





THE BRIGHT SIDE OF WAR 

\ JAR is an evil; there needs no moralist come from 

the grave to tell us that. ’Tis an incalculable 
expenditure of material, life, suffering, sorrow. Some 
countries feel it more than others: France (say) more 
than Britain. With us it chiefly means increase of taxa- 
tion, stagnation of trade, anxiety for relatives in combat. 
Yet even with us it is an experience to be avoided ; for 
war, whatever the motive, is an upheaval of the fiercest 
passions, is an inversion of morality, and to kill and de- 
stroy becomes the first duty of men. During the Reform 
Bill debates the Duke declared that he would yield well- 
nigh any and every point to avert a single day of civil 
strife ; and there was no saner nor more upright expert 
than he. But the medal has its reverse. How is it that 
history so abounds in war? that historians so love to dwell 
on war? that a nation’s battles are that part of her ex- 
perience she knows best and best loves to recall? How 
is it, too, that so many of the world’s great epics are based 
on war? that war is the theme alike of the ‘Tale of Troy 
divine and the story of Jerusalem Delivered ? that if you 
take away the fighting from Homer and Virgil—ay, from 
Milton even—you leave each masterpiece—how lean and 
shrunken! How is it that war has wielded so potent a 
magic, and incurred so little real detestation? Why is 
it still, as it has been ever, by far the most interesting 
thing in human experience ? 

In truth, the decoration, the pride and pomp and cir- 
cumstance, has little to do with it. The evolutions of 
great armies of men, the glittering uniforms, the moving 
music, have their charm, no doubt; but all were the 
merest outward mockeries if there were nothing beyond. 
As an embodiment of force an army exerts a certain 
fascination ; and force, ‘that last argument of kings,’ is 
obviously the ultimate reason of government. So much 
is set on the event of a battle that even the disinter- 
ested spectator can scarce consider a campaign unmoved. 
‘It is a grand game,’ quoth Napoleon ; and they tell you 
that when that master-player talked of play his expres- 
sion changed to that of some Destroying Angel. Or 
consider Marlborough at Blenheim, changing the whole 
scheme of fight and retrieving the issue of a day that 
seemed hopelessly lost! And then, the reflection that 
the best and subtlest strategy may avail you nothing: 
that a rush of cowardice here, a fit of dyspepsia there, 
a culmination of valour and endurance elsewhere, and 
everything is changed! Few can partake in the thing 
itself, still fewer have any share in its direction ; but who 
that reads has not drunk delight of battle? And then, 
war also is a school of virtue. All the passions are at 
their highest: and how much is in their evolution ! 
Courage has not much chance in ordinary life, and the 
Peace Party tells you that neither has it in war. For 
the soldier has no choice: he must go on, or he is put 
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to ignominious death. Yet that is but part of the truth. 
In all wars there are special occasions for heroism : for- 
lorn hopes, rescues, desperate and fateful charges. These, 
and not the mechanical forward movement, are what we 
mean when we talk of courage. ‘Then, faithfulness and 
devotion are more conspicuous than elsewhere in war. 
Must we go back to Thermopyle to prove it? Is it not 
proved by every battle that ever was fought? On the 
non-combatant himself the effect is nerving, stimulating, 
tonic. The spirit and fibre of Scots patriotism are directly 
due tothe War of Independence. With a view to subject- 
ing the land to England, in the time of Elizabeth there 
were negotiations with some of the Scots nobles: who pro- 
fessed themselves ready enough, but their followers, they 
said, would turn and rend them were the thing so much as 
named. Then, how admirable the effect of the struggle 
with Napoleon on the civic spirit and the patriotism of 
Britain! It is good for men to be made unselfish. You 
have but to compare French literature now to French 
literature before the Franco-German fight to see how 
vastly love of country was deepened and heightened by 
that pageant of eminent and irreparable misfortunes. So, 
too, the struggle between North and South imparted to 
American history and American life the only touch of 
dignity and romance they have. 

War of old was the storm that purified the air. A nation 
run to seed became a hot-bed of corruption: when some 
Scourge of God came sword in hand, and purged it back to 
purity. Warfare is now changed, and we may deride the 
Barbarian at our ease: at least until some Tartar deluge, 
some great descent of Hunnishness, occur to show how 
fatuous men can, and will ever, be. But war is still needed 
outwardly and decidedly to mark the meaning and the pro- 
gress of internal change and the shifting of the balance 
of power. No Council of Arbitration could do that. By 
keeping matters as they were they would stereotype ex- 
isting forms and maintain things afoot that should long 
since have been in their graves. In the case of the Second 
Empire the action of war was as that of Ithuriel’s spear. 
Of course the political economist will have none of war. 
He will make but scant account of Bacon's profound sug- 
gestion: that war is a sort of gymnastic for bodies politic, 
and should be practised at certain intervals. Perhaps the 
simile is infelicitous ; yet the absence of the strain of war 
induces a condition of lethargy and corpulence: which to 
the political economist is an ideal to be achieved at any 
cost. He begins, indeed, by comparing his science to 
mathematics, and so confessing it to be not applicable 
in itself to life; but he presently forgets his limitation, 
and lays down his laws as emphatically as if they were 
the laws of God. A nation’s pride and self-respect are as 
little to him as the common legends of the ages. As re- 
gards ourselves, the men and women of Victorian Eng- 
land, the Crimean War conclusively proved to the nations 
at large that we are vigorous as of old, and herewith 
enriched our record; while that other crisis, the Indian 
Mutiny, defined our true position, and showed the Hindu 
exactly where we were strong and ourselves exactly where 
we were weak—both to our infinite advantage. In time 
of peace, ‘only the ledger lives” ; but even the basest are 
roused to valour by the peril of their household gods : 


‘For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by the hill, 

And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-decker out of the 
foam, . 

That the smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue would leap from his counter 
and till, 

And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yard-wand, 


home.’ 


If you had been a Border farmer three centuries ago, it 
would have been exasperating enough to have your cattle 
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lifted and your harvests burned. But O the delight of 
following the ‘ bauld Buecleugh’ on the return foray ! the 
long ride across the moor, the swimming of the ‘wan 
water, the dash forward till Carlisle towers gloomed over- 
head, and your forehammers clanked and rang on Carlisle 
yett! And at Otterbourne did not the Douglas render 
thanks to God that his end was not peaceful but on the 
battle-field? In truth, the fighting instinct is the strongest 
—save one, perhaps—in all the armoury of human nature ; 
and the nation it departs shall surely perish miserably, 
even as the man it is known to have departed goes ever a 
byword among women and a reproach to his fellow-men. 
‘With it or upon it,’ said the Spartan mother when she 
brought her son his shield ; and to say that her words are 
dead were to say that the race itself is in the throes. 


CRICKET IN ARCADY 

ner is too much of a business nowadays. The 

clamorous apotheosis of some fashionable player, 
who scores easy centuries for the highest bidder among 
the counties, and yet for the life of him couldn't stop a 
shooter or hit to leg in the old style, is little to the taste 
of an old-fashioned cricketer. Better far is rustic cricket 
in a meadow by the Thames or within the shadow of the 
purple Pennines or in the ‘ Debateable Land,’ which has 
sent so many good cricketers and true to Oxford ; better 
even the undisciplined joyous games of East-end lads, 
who hit ‘bloomin’ ‘igh and bloomin’ ’ard and bloomin’ 
hoften’ on the crowded pitches of Victoria Park ; better 
—O how much better!—the humblest sort of cricket 
played for cricket’s sake than all the feats of brawny 
hirelings, making not history but statistics in twenty rings 
deep and myriad-tongued. No doubt cricket will soon 
be ‘ organised ’ like any common trade ; strikes and lock- 
outs will be frequent ; some fine day Lord’s, the Delphi of 
the devout cricketer, will be picketed. And then.. .! 

A truce to such pessimism! Wholesome memories are 
the best antiseptic against the decay of hope called by 
that name. Did I not see the youngest of the Graces 
(whom the gods love die young!) catch the endless 
Bonnor from the loftiest skyer ever seen at the Oval? 
Once Gentlemen and Players made a tie of it; I was 
there to shout applause. Memories of my last village 
match are bittersweet to me, now Fate has ordained 
that I should spend most of my days within earshot of 
the creaking of Aldgate Pump. To begin with, two of 
my side fielded in tall hats of an antique build. Accord- 
ing to old sporting prints, all the players used to field 
in stove-pipes once upon a time; and very handy they 
were in the case of a country catch, until such dexterity 
was cast in a penalty of five runs. Luncheon—beef, beer, 
bread and cheese—was served to all comers in a little 
windy tent underabig elm. I hope the stout old toad, that 
put in a sudden and mysterious appearance by the popping 
crease just as I was taking guard—(‘ Coom to see a bit o’ 
battin, zir!’ said point with a grin)—is still plump and 
prosperous : we dropped him over Farmer Shelton’s quick- 
set fence into a dry ditch, and there he sat, ‘ hither and 
thither dividing his swift mind.’ 

Farmer Shelton, white-haired and nigh on seventy, full 
of wise saws and ancient instances, was a keen critic and 
a bowler of ingenious lobs, Umpires have been de- 
fined as ‘the conscience of the game’: there never lived 
an umpire more conscientious than old John Shelton. 
His long white coat always had a rose pinned in it on 
match days, and when he gave a man out he would lift 
his right arm high in air. As with Farmer Eckerthy in 
The Adventures of Harry Richmond, though ‘ crops was the 
cartload of his thoughts, there was a bit o cricket in 
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it, too, ne'er a doubt!’ He was bitterly scornful of the 
umpire who served his side asa sort of ‘twelfth man,’ 
and had a tale about a Yorkshire official of that kidney 
who bellowed out ‘Short run’ when the batsmen had 
stolen a single. Above all, he delighted in teaching boy 
cricketers. He was right, for boys that are capable of 
cricket, bright-eyed and smooth-cheeked children (‘the 
white rose of boyhood,’ saith a poet, and there is in- 
deed a certain fragrant innocence about such folk), are the 
pleasantest of company. I was one of three, who in a 
summer long gone by got together a team of youngsters, 
and took them about to play the neighbouring villages, 
How merrily we lived then! We had a ground of our 
own: a sunny meadow among cornfields (like a green 
island in a golden sea) close by the old farmhouse, our 
home for the time-being. In the morning before the dew 
Was gone we arose and bathed in a clear stream; after 
which we drank milk warm from the pail, and breakfasted 
generally. In the forenoon I, for my part, resorted to a 
tree, and read philosophy—golden Greek—in his shadow 
until some spell of wood-magie led me astray: ‘ annihi- 
lating all that’s made toa green thought in a green shade.’ 
Most fine afternoons we played cricket with the boys until 
it was dusk, and so home to neglect our reading and smoke 
the pipe which makes for righteousness. 

In these latter days I play the part Bob Grimston 
made to a number of East-end lads, and get no little 
pleasure from my task. Their cricket is surprisingly good, 
considering that they work hard and late all the week, 
and neither Time nor Space permits of any practice worth 
the mentioning. But (as Herodotus would observe) ‘con- 


cerning these things let so much have been said.’ 


CONCERNING THE SHAH 
()® all the effects of Western culture in the East, 
none is more striking than the transformation 
noticeable in the character of her rulers. These quon- 
dam demigods have had to divest themselves of all 
the superhuman qualities and extraordinary privileges 
which were theirs by ri; 


r 
—_ 


ht divine, to adapt themselves 
to the exigencies of modern life, and (hardest of all) 
to learn from, and to imitate, those princes of the Chris- 
tian world whose religion, opinions, habits, and ethics 
they had considered with aversion and contempt. The 
effort after what was practically an acknowledgment of 
their own inferiority is little known and appreciated by 
the European student. They are few that have had access 
to the inner life of Oriental courts; they are still fewer 
who have come into personal contact with Oriental rulers ; 
and it is no wonder if this want of intimacy have made it 
very hard to form a sound judgment of their individuality, 
of their manner of viewing Occidental civilisation, and of 
our effort to induce them to share therein. 

Awhile ago I spoke of the Caliph of Islam. Lying on 
my table is the first copy of that Diary in which Nasreddin 
Shah is pleased to give the minute and detailed deserip- 
tion of his journey (1889) through Europe, of the won- 
ders he saw, and of the distinctions and honours he re- 
ceived. In comparing this opus (which is written in good 
Persian) to similar compositions of near a century ago, 
I am struck with amazement at the interest bestowed 
upon our political, social, and ecclesiastical life, and (above 
all) at the absolute want of fanaticism, of jealousy and of 
ill-feeling, in these 711 folio pages. I daresay there is 
no European prince who, after traversing the courts and 
countries of Asia, could have given such an impartial and 
correct account of what he saw and heard as Nasreddin 
Shah has given. Of course this spirit of toleration and 
enlightenment is rare in Iran; nor is there any hope 
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—I mean Prince Mazaffar-ed-din (at present Governor- 
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that H.I.M. will succeed in introducing any reforms that 
would change his country as quickly as we could wish, 
Persia is more than a hundred years behind the Otto- 
man Empire, and, considering how very slow and gradual 
progress 10 the East must be, you cannot expect the ex- 
perience of the master to be repeated in his people. But 
this cannot and ought not to prevent us from recognis- 
ing that Nasreddin is one of the most highly civilised 
princes that ever sat on an Eastern throne; that his 
knowledge of the social, political, scientific, artistic, and 
economical conditions of Europe is unique ; and that he 
might be vastly more useful to his country if his egotism 
and avarice were tempered with a finer patriotism, and 
he could therefore develop the courage to appeal directly 
to his subjects, by suppressing certain ministers and 
officials and by introducing just and liberal measures 
which would permit the energies of the race to have 
something like fairplay. The part which British capital 
and- British enterprise have been allowed to play in the 
development of the natural resources of Persia and in the 
facilitation of her intercourse with Europe, is eminently 
laudable, and promises the best results. But in the mean- 
time you cannot but remark that the administration of 
the provinces is corrupt as of yore; that the governor- 
ships are still put up to auction—the buyer being ex- 
pected to get back his outlay from the peasant as well as 
fill his pockets ; and, worse still, that scarce anything has 
been done to further education and advance the splendid 
natural faculty of the people. 

This is the more to be regretted not only as Persia is 
destined to play a prominent part in the relation of Great 
Britain to the interior of Asia; but also by reason of her 
immense importance as a civilising agency over all the 
Mohammedan East. With regard to the political future, 
it is of signal moment that Nasreddin is (so to speak) the 
first of the Shahs to shape his foreign policy in strict con- 
formity with the real interests of his country. The truth 
is, he is anxious to revive the policy of Abbas Mirza, in 
that he is determined to choose England amongst the 
rivals scheming for influence at his court. It was not 
always so. During the first part of his reign he not only 
vacillated between England and Russia: he also let him- 
self be persuaded by the latter Power until his pursuit of 
plans of aggrandisement suggested from St. Petersburg 
plunged him into war with the former. Later he recog- 
nised his mistake, and he would certainly have leaned 
upon England if, in deference to the dictates of that 
odious and stupid policy of non-intervention, England had 
not persistently disregarded the motions made to her 
from Teheran. Only of late has the chief of living Eng- 
lish statesmen picked up the thread let drop by his pre- 
decessors ; but he has already succeeded in convincing 
the Shah of the sincere friendliness of England, and of 
the fact that Persia for her is not a possible conquest 
but a real ally against the encroachments of an insatiable 
neighbour, Now, the Shah, being the expert in polities 
he is, has thought the position out, and, whatever be said 
to the contrary, is decidedly pro-Britannic. The difference 
is that thirty or forty years ago his expression of his views 
would have been public and unreserved: whereas Russian 
conquests in the north of Persia have made him extremely 
cautious and extremely prudent. What is enjoined upon 
him is the strictest neutrality, with that equal deference 
to both the rivals by which His Majesty so cleverly dis- 
sembles to the world the real nature of his sympathies— 
unmistakable to any one acquainted with his turn of mind 


and the deminant idea in his policy. During his life this 


policy will hardly suffer change ; but after his death great 
troubles are inevitable. His eldest son, the heir-apparent 





General of the rich province of Azerbaidjan)—long since 
announced himself the staunch partisan of Russia; whereas 
his junior Massud Mirza, called Zil-es-Sultan (the Shadow 
of the King) has ever been conspicuously English. Now, 
were the Shah to secure the succession to his second (and 
vastly more capable) son, he would settle the future rela- 
tion of Persia to Britain in a way conducing to the interests 
of both, and at the same time he would place his kingdom 
well beyond the range of an incomparable calamity. But 
he is not master of the position, and the Russian is. 

As to Persia as a civilising agency, it may not be gene- 
rally known that her speech has travelled eastward into 
China, northward to the Tobol and the Ishim, and across the 
Indian Peninsula. In the last place England is supreme, 
and needs no intermediary ; but the several nationalities 
between the Thien-Shan and Khorassan would be found far 
more accessible to Western culture if it were pressed on 
them from Persia, instead of by communication with the 
Christian Apostles of the West, who are strange—and not 
always acceptable—to the Asiatic mind. Could the Shah 
but convey to his people a tenth (say) of the love and 
admiration he has for Occidental civilisation, that people 
would presently be the chief of the Muslim East, and him- 
self would go down to posterity as the regenerator ot 
Persia and a great and singular benefactor of his kind. 

A. VAMBERY. 


‘THUNDER CLEARS THE AIR’ 
yy FL. not exactly thunder: that is noise, and 


nothing more. But the expression has been used 
for ages, because it was thought that the noise had more 
to do with the storm-effects than had the light. The 
flash of lightning startled the observer for a second ; but 
the roll of the thunder continued to appal. Byron com- 
bines the two sensations in his magnificent description of 


the storm in the Alps: 


From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder !’ 

Unrivalled is the blending of grandeur and terror. Rest- 
less clouds of varied sombreness and shape combine 
in one quarter of the heavens, threatening and darkening, 
until the blue and neutral colours deepen down into 
indigo-black. You can searce see the hill-tops. For 
some hours the air has been close and uncomfortable ; a 
drowsiness has forced itself on the listless brain, making 
work impossible ; and now the feeling approaches semi- 
suffocation. The senses become acute, but the working 
will is inert. An unnatural rustle whispers through the 
foliage, the birds are silent, the cowering cattle terrified. 
Then, as by some spell of power, a vivid flash bursts from 
the mortcloth overhead, rushing in a second zigzag from 
heaven to earth, and there follows a weird erackling which 
rolls and rolls, gathering intensity as it goes, until it die 
away among the distant clouds. That is the thunder. 
Caligula would run and hide himself at the first peal ; it 
frightens women ; it possesses most men with a feeling 
of discomfort, though in some—like Elijah and Byron— 
there isa harmony of the outer and inner storm. Observers 
have ever been intensely interested by it, either from a 
sense of grandeur or of dread. And it has a most useful 
purpose in the economy of Nature : it ‘clears the air.’ 

Franklin first proved that lightning is electricity : both 
leave the peculiar ozone smell. Professor Richmann 
learned by loss of life that the phenomena were identical. 
The presence of electricity in the atmosphere has been 
ascribed to the friction of earth upon air, to the vegeta- 
tion of plants, to the evaporation of water ; but it is pro- 


bably due to the contact of air with aqueous vapour. 
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Lightning from the lower clouds is white ; but in the 
higher regions it is violet. The sudden atmospheric expan- 
sion by the electric shock causes the molecular particles in 
the initial line to strike suddenly against a mass of air, for 
perhaps three-quarters of a mile ; and the discharge is so 
rapid that the air resists like a wall, and generates by the 
concussion a heat which becomes luminous in lightning. 
The rolling and continuous report is to some extent due 
to the reflection of sound from hills and clouds ; but it can 
also be accounted for by the assumption that it reaches 
the line of 
lightning. But how does it clear the air? Well, it has 
long been known that the vitalising element in com- 


the ear from successive points all along 
? 


mon air is oxygen. If living mice be put into a jar of 
oxygen they will begin by dancing with joy, and after a 
time they will tone down and breathe more quietly. If 
the mice be removed, and the gas collected in the jar be 
disparted from all except its oxygen, it will still have all 
its chemical properties, but its life-sustaining quality will be 
diminished ; when the mice are put back into the jar they 
will soon grow drowsy ; and after atime, if the experiment 
be repeated, and this gas be again deprived of all save 
oxygen, they will droop on until they die. Why is this? 
Because, although the oxygen in this last purified stage 
would relight a blown-out taper, it was yet deprived of 
its life-sustaining power by its passage through the lungs 
of the mice—has become what Dr. Richardson called ‘ de- 
vitalised.’ Now for the revelation. If currents of elec- 
tricity be passed through this devitalised oxygen, its life- 
sustaining power is restored: put more mice into the jar, 
after treating the gas with electricity, and they too will 
dance with joy. Electricity, that is, restores the vitalising 
property to oxygen made deadly by passing through the 
lungs of warm-blooded animals. Before a thunderstorm 
the air has become so far devitalised, that it oceasions 
the characteristic sense of drowsiness. But no sooner has 
the lightning been at work than the air is revitalised— 
is once more charged with ozone. You breathe freer; 
you feel sprightlier and more elastic. The air has been 
‘cleared’: that is, its vitality has been restored. 
Doubtless the ozone has much to do with the reinvigo- 
rating energy; for it is a peculiar allotropic modification 
of oxygen, fatal to the bacterial micro-organisms which im- 
pregnate the air. In the Highlands there is more ozone 
in the atmosphere, and the germs of disease are fewer— 
are easy to count, indeed, as the strength of the ozone is 
easy to measure. Now, to consider that there may be 
about four millions of inorganic dust particles in a cubic 
inch of air, and five hundred micro-organisms in a cubic 
yard of air, and that a man breathes fifteen cubic yards 
of air every twenty-four hours—to do that, I say, is to 
be convinced of the benefit of the ozone produced by 
lightning. Besides, the effect of the electric current is 
to make the micro-organisms deposit themselves on the 
ground below the level of the respiratory organs. More- 
over, there is a marvellous clearing power in the rain 
which follows the lightning shock, The large drops 
peculiar to the thunderstorm—even big hailstones in the 
summer—fall so fast as often to simulate a deluge, wash- 
And what has 
been carried down from the atmosphere? After very dry 


ing the roads and flushing the sewers. 


weather a cubic yard of rain bas been found to contain 
150,000 organic germs, most of them harmless, yet with 
a proportion of maleficents among them. In a filthy town 
not less than thirty millions of bacteria in a year will be 
deposited by the rain upon every yard of surface. Is it 
any wonder that after the heavy downpour of the thunder- 
storm, it is so good to breathe and be alive ? 

Yes: the adage is scientifically accurate. 


By the 
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restoration of vital energy to the devitalised air, by the 
electrical deposition of part of the organic germs, and 
by the removal of many deleterious bacteria by the fall- 
ing rain, ‘ thunder clears the air.’ J. G. M°Puerson, 





LEGENDS 


YHIS is the story told of John Lenine, the man that lay 
dying as I went forth from my cottage one Sunday 
at evening to preach at Porth; this the story I pondered 
as I came down the coomb towards the village, set upon 
taking the path that leads by the cliffs to that next coomb 
in which the chapel stands. For I had seen but yester- 
day how for some the torture of hell begins with the 
death-bed: and what I had seen remained with me, active 
in my mind. 

Men talk still of that terrible winter that bound the 
fields with frost, and afterwards hid them for weeks with 
deep snow, at the beginning of the century. For six 
weeks the frost never lifted, even on our Cornish coast, 
where we are wont to have roses in our gardens at Christ- 
mas-time. Then came a space of warm and _ rainless 
weather, so that by the end of February month the wells 
were low as in the hottest summer, and the birds (albeit 
decimated by the frost) would have been building had 


there been leafage anywhere revealed to their active quest. 


But with the opening of March, after a windless night of 


terrible coldness, the wind rose and the snow began to 
fall—to drive, rather, in a sharp, cutting powder out of the 
East. For two days it fell continuously ; for two days that 
wild wind harried it, so that the drifts in some places were 
of incredible deepness, while whole fields elsewhere had 
scarce a trace of snow. Only the sheep were smothered 
where they had gathered for shelter under the lee of the 
hedges. For the wind, driving the snow across the fields, 
could carry it no further than the hedges ; but beating 
against them, raised it eddying into the air, so that great 
drifts were formed where it fell and was piled up in the 
lewth. 

‘Tis of the first night only I have to speak, when the 
wind swept the sea of its ships, and strewed all coasts with 
torn bodies of men. Upon that night a great vessel came 
ashore in the bay and quickly went to pieces on the rocks. 
The story is horrible enough. Let me say, then, that no 
tradition lays the wreck to the account of the villagers. 
No ship could live in such a wind and sea as raged that 
night, and the Bonne Marie was lured to her destruction 
by no treacherous light. Soon after dawn, when the vil- 
lagers had dug a way out of their snowed-up dwellings, 
news came to them of the wreck, and in an hour the 
cliffs and beach were thronged with treasure-seekers. But 
John Lenine had spent that night upon the cliffs, and in 
the morning was not of the crowd. He was a young man 
then, and a splendid sailor. He was strong, and rudely 
handsome. He would have been sure of liking had he 
not also been morose and ‘ clubbish’ toa degree. He had 
gone down to the sea in hope of finding plunder ; he saw 
the ship come in under the cliffs and break up quickly as 
the great waves ground her sides against the rocks. Then, 
in the first glimmering of dawn, he set himself to watch 
for what the sea might cast up. Little enough he found ; 
but presently, as the sky paled, he marked a figure that 
lay helplessly on a small flat ledge on the seaward side 
of a steep and weed-grown rock. In a moment he had 
gained the rock, and was looking down on the ledge, 
where lay a dead woman just beyond reach of the waves. 
She was young, and had been beautiful. She must have 
died of exposure after the sea at full tide had flung her 
up to that ledge of the rocks. 
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Lenine descended carefully, and raised the body in his 
arms, climbing desperately with his limp burden until he 
had gained the summit of the rock. Then he stood for a 
moment looking down at the body. He held it by the 
wrist, so that it partly trailed on the rock, partly hung 
loose from his grasp. He looked around him, then let the 
woman fall again on the wet weed while he knelt to rifle 
her clothing. There was nothing of value in the pocket 
of her dress, but on her hand was a ring of shining pre- 
cious stones. For a space he strove to shift this ring, but 
his fingers were stiff with cold and he could not move it, 
though he had small reverence in his haste for that fallen 
temple of God, the woman’s body. Then he lost all 
patience. He raised the lax arm and put the finger into 
his mouth, clenching his teeth upon it passionately. By 
fair means or foul he would have the ring. But the finger 
of the dead woman turned and twisted in his mouth, 
grinding of itself betwixt his teeth, and the whole body, 
rising once and falling, writhed horribly, as a snake writhes 
when you have trodden upon it. Lenine started back- 
wards with a shriek of horror, drawing himself up at full 
height against the cliff as he thrust the dreadful body 
from him. For memory afterwards he had sight of the 
woman’s eyes, that slowly opened, regarding him, as the 
body writhed and slid over the wet weed back into the 
sea. Then, presently, he turned and struggled through 
the snowdrifts to the village. 

Of the years that followed report is more vague, if not 
less terrible ; for John Lenine left the village soon after 
the wreck of the Bonne Marie. For fifty years God let 
him live, and when after thirty years he came back none 
dared to ask how he had spent the interval. There was 
a wife came with him, a young girl that spoke to him 
tremulously in a foreign tongue. She was a child almost ; 
white, and frail, and delicately made, with dark eyes ever 
pleading piteously for a little tenderness in this hard life. 
He may have loved the child well enough, but—from this 
very fact, perhaps—he was only a terror to her. She 
died soon, and was ‘aid in the churchyard on the slope 
of the coomb-side. ‘Then, before his time, did this man 
enter into the blackness of darkness reserved to him 
assuredly for ever. By day he wandered over the waste- 
lands with his gun. At night he drank sullenly in his 
own house, or broke with terrifying boisterous mirth upon 
the sedate crowd that assembled nightly until ten o'clock 
at The Lighthouse. Men knew his utter misery, yet saw in 
him no object for their pity. For twenty years a damned 
soul had lived among us in Trelorne ; and now, as night 
settled down on the sea, he was to go forth alone to the 
judgment. 

Of this man, then, were my thoughts as I passed 
through the village and made my way up the steep path- 
way that leads out on to the cliffs. On my right, as I 
neared the top of the ascent, the great white beach (that 
even then brought the gentry by scores each summer 
to Trelorne) stretched in a semicircle three miles long. 
All was vague and cold in the growing darkness, but 
not so vague but that I saw beyond a doubt a thing that 
had been wonderful without the horror that followed. 

There is no landing at Trelorne save for fishing-boats, 
that are beached at high-water and drawn up on to the 
tract of blown sand at the head of the coomb. Yet at 
the water’s edge, in the very shadow of the cliff, a great 
ship lay at anchor, and with all sails set. There was not 
the smallest breeze that night, yet her sails were bellied 
out as if she moved steadily before a strong wind. And 
still she lay motionless at anchor. Great as my wonder was, 
I remembered my ignorance of the sea, and trusted that 
my wonder did but result therefrom. Others, at any rate, 
would have observed the appearance, and I, if it were law- 
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ful cause for wonder, might tell my tale when I had come 
back to the village. I must hasten now for the service at 
Porth. 

I turned again towards the waste-lands, and upon the 
instant was aware of a man’s figure that moved towards 
me silently through the twilight. I know not what be- 
numbing horror fell upon me, but at the sight I stood 
stone still, and turned deadly cold. The man moved 
towards me, silently, slowly. Then, as he passed—I 
standing shuddering aside—his eyes were raised to meet 
mine. The face I looked upon was the face of the man 
Lenine, and I knew it as I looked for the face of a 
man that went forth hopeless to meet the penalty of 
seventy sinful years. His eyes were fixed upon me, 
mocking still, as on that last night when I had sought to 
show to him God’s mercy and forgiveness ; and thus he 
passed down the pathway to the beach. I watched him, 
petrified, and saw his figure disappear as the sands turned 
grey in the twilight. Then, at sound of a step behind me, 
I turned, to meet Dr. Williams, who came awe-stricken 
across the waste. 

I could not speak for a moment. The words stuck in 
my throat. At last I found a voice. 





‘John Lenine ?’ I gasped, 

‘Is just dead,’ he answered solemnly. 

And through the mists I marked that ghostly ship 
moving with all sail set out into the darkness of the sea. 


HH. D. Lowry. 


THE STATE OF TRADE 
‘THAT trade has lost much of its elasticity statistics 
leave no room for doubt. The Board of Trade re- 
turns, an excellent measure of our foreign trade, show 
that although in the past eight months the imports in- 


creased in value to the extent of some six and a-half 


millions, owing largely to augmented purchases of food- 
stuffs, the export trade fell off by over ten millions, or by 
rather more than 4} per cent. This is a serious shrink- 
age, and its importanee does not diminish upon analysis ; 
for we find that nearly every branch of commerce has con- 
tributed to the total result. It is in the two great staple 


industries—the textile and metal trades—that the bulk of 


the loss has been experienced. The former has been 
affected in a speeial degree by the M‘Kinley Tariff, which 
has hampered business with the United States ; while the 
latter has been badly influenced by the collapse at the 
River Plate, which has put a stop to railroad construction 
both in Argentina and Uruguay. The Home Railway 
traffic returns, which are of course an indication of the 
condition of the Home as well as the Foreign trade of 
the country, do not, however, show a similar decrease. 
In the first half of the year, indeed, the revenue of the 
railways was substantially larger than in 1890, and even 
now it is being maintained at last year’s level. Still these 
results are poor as compared to the expansion witnessed 
in the past two or three years. For instance, as the fol- 
lowing figures show, the receipts of the railways increased 
by over ten millions in the five years 1886-90 :— 


( sk s 
1890 7 ) 
IdS0 ; ; : ‘ 69,592, 
§ 410,357 ) 
Increase , ; - 4 = 
i4 


The Bankers’ Clearing-House returns agree in character 
with the foreign trade figures, for they show a shrinkage 
to date to £652,127,000, or a good 12} per cent. 

Nor ean it be said that the outlook is at all encourag- 
ing. The harvest prospects are wretched ; there can be 
no doubt that the yield of cereals will be poor indeed. 
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As a result, the purchasing power of consumers will be 
greatly diminished, while in addition money will become 
dearer in the autumn. In this way trade, already stagnant 
or declining, will still further suffer; and it is difficult to 
see when or whence improvement can come. There is 
nothing to give the stimulus, so that trade, so far from 
improving, will rather tend to dwindle away. In these 
circumstances it is somewhat surprising to find Home rail- 
way stocks remaining firm; for, as they are directly 
affected by the condition of trade, we should naturaily 
expect them to decline. It is not, either, as if quota- 
tions stood at a comparatively low level. The reverse is 
the case, as the following figures—which show the rate 
of interest returnable by the leading issues on the basis 
of present market prices, and the dividends paid for the 


past year —will prove :— 


Last Annual Yiel 

Divider Present Price 

Per ce Per cent 
Caledonian, Undivided Ordinary . 3 3. 
Great Eastern . . : ; : ; 2i rk 
Great Northern ‘A’ : : , : 3} 43 
Great Western. ; ; ; . . 6% 4 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 4 3: 
London and Brighton ‘ A’ $8 53 
Lond nd North-Western 7 4 
I nd S Vester : 5 3] 
London, Chatham | Dover 43°/. Pref. 4 33 
Me ropol n ° ° 3! 31 
Metropolitan District 5 é Preference lj 27 
Midland . ; . : : ; ; 6 4 
North-Eastern . : ; : 4 ; 6: 47, 
South-Eastern ‘A’ . ; ‘ ; ‘ 33 4} 


Some of these stocks appear extremely dear regarded as 
investments. Take Caledonian Ordinary, for instance, and 
vou find a security which yields only 3? per cent. upon a 
purchase, although the future of the company is distinctly 
discouraging. Despite indifferent traffic, the company is 
raising £975,000 of new capital, which will rank for divi- 
lend immediately ; yet at the same time all the new 
schemes of the directors have failed, including the pro- 
jected invasion of Fife. North British Deferred, which is 
in the neighbourhood of 40, we do not give: simply 
because the stock is in the non-dividend ranks. Great 
Easterns are also preposterously high in price. As the 
figures show, investors only get a shade over 3 per cent. 
at the present price, and the company’s prospects, de- 
pending as they do so largely upon agriculture, are far 
from encouraging. Nor is it possible to bestow any com- 
mendation upon such issues as Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
South-Western, Metropolitan Consols, etc.; while even 
the ‘heavy’ stocks, which return about 4 per cent., seem 
abundantly dear when measured by any reasonable stan- 
dard. <A few issues, including Brighton ‘A,’ give more 
to investors; but it is to be noted that this is on the 
assumption that last year’s dividends will be maintained. 
Which is absurd. For, in addition to all that we have 
said above in regard to the position and prospects of 
trade, it has to be remembered that, in the current half- 
year at least, the expenditure of the companies is like 
to be upon a larger scale. 





AUBADE 


rQNHE lights are out in the street, and a cool wind swings 
Loose poplar plumes on the sky ; 
Deep in the gloom of the garden the first bird sings ; 
Curt, hurried steps go by 
Loud in the hush of the dawn past the linden screen, 
Lost in a jar and a rattle of wheels unseen, 
Beyond on the wide highway :— 
Night lingers dusky and dim in the pear-tree boughs, 
Hangs in the hollows of leaves through the thrush’s house, 
And the glimmering lawn grows grey. 
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Yours, my heart knoweth, yours only, the jewelled gloom, 
Splendours of opal and amber, the scent, the bloom, 
Yours all, and your own demesne 
Scent of the dark, of the dawning, of leaves and dew ; 
Nothing that was but hath changed—’tis a world made new— 
A lost world risen again. 


The lamps are out in the street, and the air grows bright, 
Come—lest the miracle fade in the broad, bare light, 
The new world wither away : 
Clear is your voice in my heart, and you call me—whence ? 
Come—for I listen, I wait, bid me rise, go hence, 
Or ever the dawn turn day. 
Grauam R, Tomson, 





A FAIRY SONG 


Sung by ‘ the Good People’ over the outlaw Michael Dwyer and his b) 


ap} Y J ravi a , prom 
ah d CSCAPEA INTO THE I Pr ray 


W E who are old, old and gay, 
O so old, 


Thousands of years, thousands of years, 


If all were told : 


Give to these children new from the world 
Silence and love, 
And the long dew -dropping hours of the night 


And the stars above: 


Give to these children new from the world 


Rest far from men. 





Is anything better, anything better ? 
Tell it us then: 


Us who are old, old and gay, 
O so old, 
Thousands of years, thousands of years, | 
If all were told. ' 
W. B. Years. 

t 


IONA CATHEDRAL 


CORRESPONDENCE | 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 9th September 1891. ; 
S1R,—It is a matter of common rumour that a set of busy- 
bodies calling itselfthe Glasgow Archzological Society proposes 
to take in hand the restoration of Iona Cathedral. Now lona 
Cathedral is one of the finest ruins in Scotland. As it stands it 
is more than interesting. And one of the most curious facts 
about it is that the effect is utterly ruined in the few places 
where the restorer has been at work. The best window 
that on the east—is vulgarised completely by a shaft of (I 
think) white sandstone. So far, no permission has been 
gained by the Glasgow renovators, and perhaps the assistance 
of your journal may do something to prevent any such permis- 
sion from being given. That the cathedral should be main- 
tained properly and preserved from decay is right, and it would 
be an honourable office for these archzologists to undertake. 





But restore it——you might as well whitewash the outside and 
paint the inside red! Indeed the next step would be—(and a 
local report runs that it has already been taken)—that the 
Established Church would seek powers to roof-in a portion of 
the building, and hold there more or less divine service.—1 
am, etc., A COCKNEY TOURIST. 


‘ABOUT HEADSMEN’ 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


Edinburgh, 5th September 1891. 

S1R,—Permit me to trouble you with some little memoranda 
which refers to Sweden. There is no criminal code there upon 
Draconian lines ; and, taken as a whole, the system of punish- 
ment for offences against life and property has been much con- 
sidered and greatly modified. I would not desire to burden 
your pages with details, but there are some peculiarities in the 
practice of capital punishment which may be of interest to your 
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readers. Sentence of death is not followed by execution until 
means have been used to induce the condemned to make a 
clean breast of it. The convict is subject to examination at in- 
tervals ; and there have been cases of confession, if it may be so 
called, by parties innocent of crime. The headsman is a man 
of acertain military rank ; he has a small yearly stipend, and 
on the infrequent occasions wher he is called to do his office 
he receives an honorarium of 25 6re (=34d. sterling) and a pair 
of gloves. I never saw him, but I learned that he was a lover 


of singing birds.—I am, etc., GULIELMUS. 


REVIEWS 
‘THE NEWTON OF POLITICS’ 


ll Principe. By NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI; Edited by L. ARTHUR 
BURD. With an introduction by LoRD AcTON. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 

Few men have so thoroughly ‘ cleared their minds of cant’ 
as Machiavel. He saw clearly that there was a practical 
political art, that it had its principles, its processes, its pro- 
blems, and that these could be studied more easily and 
effectively when the subject was stripped of the thick ethi- 
cal envelope that had hitherto obscured its phenomena. This 
was a great advance, and, like most intellectual departures, 
it met with bitter resistance. At all sides fools and knaves, 
and clever bodies with stupid prejudices and honest persons 
blind with bigotry, raised a chorus against the man of science 
who dared to treat of human conduct without allowing any 
religious or political bias to interfere with the course of his 
argument. Of course there was some ground for the outcry : 
there generally is in such cases. It was felt that Machiavel’s 
method had its dangers, that the anethic politician does not 
really exist any more than the economic man. Wut both crea- 
tures, like certain mathematical conceptions, are merely used 
for certain definite schemes of calculation, and, so used, are 
by no means unprofitable. Yet it needed a man of nerve to 
calmly compose the Discourses, and to work out a part of 
the new science in a treatise like Zhe Prince. Machiavel 
was no book-worm : he knew life on both its sides, he could 
easily foresee the obloquy that would assail him ; but he had 
the strongest possible motive to induce him to disregard it, 
and courage enough to permit him to face it. His pathetic 
struggle for Italian unity in along career of diplomacy during 
which his warnings had been persistently disregarded by his 
shortsighted employers and invariably fulfilled to their dis- 
comfort, had not disgusted him with his ideal nor led him to 
despair. And so, with a hope worthy of Dante himself, when 
he had seen the brilliant adventurer, whom he had long 
watched eagerly, fall helpless when the prize was well-nigh 
in his grasp, he turned to his study to gather up for future 
Borgias the lessons of the first one’s failure. The career of 
Napoleon furnishes in many ways the finest commentary upon 
Machiavel’s theories and conclusions, his mistakes being as 
accurately anticipated by the Florentine as his successes. The 
series of steps which enabled Cavour and his master to 
‘realise’ at last the Italian nationality are laid down, or 
can be drawn as corollaries from propositions laid down, by 
Machiavel. And then the man’s style is so excellent : clear 
and concise and conclusive as Czsar’s own, and wholly void 
of that grotesque awkwardness which mars some of our best 
Elizabethan work. You have but to compare Machiavel’s work 
to the petty prosy cunning and poor quibbling and shuffling of 
the good Comines, or contrast it with the pompous pretension 
and hackneyed aphorismic eloquence that mark the more 
*Polonial’ utterances of Bacon, to see how the man towers 
above the other politicians of the Renaissance. 

A curious personality too: revealed partly in the comedies 
and poems, partly in the letters, which complete the outlines 
that are to be recognised in the Déscourses, The Art of War, 
and Zhe Prince ; a personality obvious in the famous passage 
when he describes his life at San Casciano in 1513, where Zhe 
Prince was a-writing. ‘The evening comes, I go back home 
and pass into my study, and at the door I put off my country 
raiment full of dirt and mud, and don royal and courtly robes, 
and so befittingly reclothed I pass into the olden courts of the 
men of old, where, by them lovingly received, I banquet on that 
food which so/um is mine and to which I was born; where I 
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am not ashamed to speak with them and ask them the reasons 
of their acts, and they in their kindness answer me, and for 
four hours of time I do not feel any annoy, I forget all vexa- 
tion, I fear not poverty, nor doth death affright me, I give my- 
self entirely up to them. And inasmuch as Dante saith “that 
there never was knowledge without a retaining of the intent 
thereof,” I have marked down that which I have gained by 
their conversation, and composed a little work on Govern- 
ments when I sink myself as far as I can into the depths of 
the consideration of the subject, disputing over what a govern- 
ment is, of what kinds there be, how they are acquired, how 
they are maintained, for what causes they are lost. And if 
any of my inventions please you this should not displease you ; 
and to a ruler, and especially a new ruler, it should be accept- 
able; wherefore I am directing it to the magnificence of Julian. 
Philip Casavecchia hath seen it, he can give you an account 
of the thing in itself and about the arguments I have had 
with him, albeit I am yet fattening it up and repolishing it.’ 
So speaks the Master of his masterpiece and its creation. 

Of that masterpiece the present is the best edition known to 
us, an excellent text boldly printed, capital notes with plenty of 
light from the Discourses especially (Machiavel being naturally 
his own best interpreter), good biography full of facts concisely 
and orderly arranged, thoughtful introduction, useful index, and 
to crown the edifice a brilliant and glittering essay by Lord 
Acton, wherein he brings together a perfect galaxy of good 
sayings, some true, some false, upon Machiavel and his work, 
a piece of writing which furnishes, like the old Lezsure Hour 
of our youth, ‘amusement and instruction hand in hand.’ 
Mr. Burd has proved himself a competent and sensible editor 
of a book not easy toedit. He has neither gushed over his 
subject nor yet served it up with that ‘disgusting dryness’ 
which we too often tolerate but which the eighteenth century 
justly condemned. We look to him to follow this volume up 
by the rest of the political works of this great thinker, whose 
true worth was so long obscured by bigotry and ignorance, 
but who does not any longer need the half-hearted apologies of 
Macaulay, nor the braggadacios of Hegel, nor the fanciful 
whimsies of Ranke, to commend him to all men of sense that 
have to do with history or politics as a ‘magician most pro- 
found in his art and yet not damnable.’ 


DRAMA FOR THE STUDY 


The Fruits of Enlightenment. By LEO Totstol. Translated 
from the Russian by E. J. DILLON. With an Introduction 
by A. W. PINERO. London: Heinemann. 

Count Tolstoi’s Fruits of Enlightenment has no better claim 
to the title of drama than have Gyp’s ever fresh and fascinating 
dialogues. Of late it has been the fashion to revise the simplest 
definitions, but until it be proved that a play can happily 
ignore both passion and construction we decline to admit so 
vague an experiment as Count Tolstoi’s latest within the ring- 
fence of literature or art. Like its author’s hastiest sketch, it 
does now and then give a faint impression of life, but of life a 
its mustiest and most wearisome. If you put aside the list o 
dramatis persona, which has an exquisite unconscious humour, 
you find it difficult to extract a smile or a thrill from the whole 
thing. For the rules of comedy Count Tolstoi manifests a 
profound contempt: he deliberately elects to trample upon 
stagecraft. The dreary scenes follow one another in solemn 
monotone; the action never quickens; not a single strong 
situation rewards your toil. The fourth act is brought to a 
tardy end, not because anything has happened nor because 
the plot has found a fitting solution. The play just dies, like 
a civil talk, of inanition. There is a certain freshness in a 
‘drama’ which has no more-light and shade than a clean sheet 
of paper, no more projection than a planed deal-board, and the 
dreary originality of 7he Fruits of Enlightenment may excite 
Boston to enthusiasm. But though the manner be new, the 
matter is as old and hackneyed as life itself. There is so little 
invention that ’tis hard to believe the author of La Guerre 
et la Paix had any hand in the business. Comic relief is 
dashed in as it were from a pepper-box. The lackey ad- 
mires himself in the glass so complacently that he might 
well belong to the drawing-room comedy of Great Britain. The 
garrulous cook and the portly butler run about the house 
as though they had escaped from a cast-iron farce. And still 
more remarkable is it that, after the fearless antediluvian 
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fashion, the deus ex machind is the cheerful housemaid, the 
idol of the servants’ hall. If you turn to the list of dramatzs 
persone, we read of this time-honoured heroine that ‘in mo- 
ments of violent and joyful excitement she yells.’ In the stage 
directions most of the ‘ yells’ are omitted, and we must take on 
trust this one peculiarity which marks off the talented Tanya 
from her myriad sisters. There are thirty-two characters, and 
all, save ‘a lady who is silent throughout the play,’ do their 
share of talking. Most of the information and all the fun is to 
be found in the list of dramatis persone. Of Basil Leoniditch 
we read that ‘he is a member of a bicycle club, a jockey club, 
and of a society for the improvement of harriers.’ Petrishtseff, 
his friend, ‘ belongs to all the clubs and societies of which Basil 
is a member, and to the society for the promotion of cotton and 
calico balls besides.’ The valet, we are told, has a ‘taste for 
education’ and ‘an interest in politics’; the coachman is 
‘impudent and resolute’; the first groom has a ‘ lackey’s pride,’ 
the second is a ‘huge, healthy, coarse piece of manhood.’ What 
purpose is served by these snippets of news we know not : per- 
haps Count Tolstoi thought he was writing anovel. At any rate 
he has lavished upon his dvamatis persone the invention and 
the prolixity which Herr Ibsen is wont to reserve for his tables 
and chairs. Spiritualism is the motive of the drama, and 
though the antics of Stuart Cumberland suggest a rollicking 
farce, with the treatment they have received they prove a poor 
excuse for a comedy of manners. 

In a brief introduction Mr. Pinero attempts to solve a des- 
perate mystery. Why is it, he asks, that people do not read 
stage-plays? We do not believe that the public reads much 
besides its newspaper, but at least as many persons pretend 
to read Shakespeare as feign an interest in the classics of 
fiction. Such as feel a genuine interest in letters still de- 
light in Congreve ; Goldsmith and Sheridan belong to the 
study as well as to the stage; and it seems superfluous to 
analyse a grievance which does not exist. If Mr. Pinero be 
really astonished that modern plays find few readers, his 
amazement may easily be allayed. The drama and literature 
are just now at war; and though spectacle and presentation 
may carry off a play which has no more style than a society 
paragraph, it were impossible to contemplate such a work in 
cold-blooded seclusion. What modern dramas would Mr. 
Pinero persuade us to read? ‘There is scarce one of Mr. 
French’s book-shelves that has other than a professional in- 
terest. Albery, Byron, Tom Taylor, Lord Lytton were, each 
in his way, efficient workmen, but their plays had never a 
point of contact with literature. None in his senses would 
ever desire to read Our Boys or The Two Roses. If Mr. 
Pinero were ever rash enough to tackle a blank-verse drama 
by Mr. Gilbert he would have no need to seek an explana- 
tion of the public indifference. The truth is that such as have 
a regard for literature will welcome it in any guise it choose 
to assume ; and only one thing is wanting to induce educated 
men to read stage-plays: stage-plays must first be written. 
There is not a popular playwright, saving only Mr. Pinero 
himself, who has the wit or the industry to study his dialogue. 
Soon the moralities of Mr. Jones will upon us in countless 
volumes, and if they prove worth reading they will be read by 
a few ; if they be not they will pass at once into a second edi- 
tion. Neither American copyright nor adverse fashion need 
be called in to explain our contempt for a genre which died a 
century ago; whose dry bones no latter-day playwright appears 
to have it in him to invest in life anew. 


A BUSY LIFE 


David Milne-Home. Wy G.M.H. Edinburgh: Douglas. 


As a man of science, a landlord, and a Churchman, Dr. 
Milne-Home was well-known for half-a-century, and his daugh- 
ter has done well to chronicle his work. The son of Admiral 
Sir David Milne, he was born in 1805. ‘ My thinking Davie,’ 
his mother called him when he was only three years old; and 
the child was father to the man. After graduating at Edinburgh, 
he studied law, and was called to the bar. During his college 
course he gained a gold medal and £50 for an essay on 
‘Comets,’ which gives evidence of a clear and powerful scien- 
tific mind, and, according to Professor Forbes, ‘will tend to 
spread a love of astronomy wider and wider along with the 
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fame of its author.’ As an advocate his experience was brief, 
He was junior counsel for Burke, the murderer ; and the case 
affected him dreadfully. ‘I fear,’ he wrote, ‘to go abroad in 
the streets at night, or even to trust myself in the hour of 
darkness ; the image of that monster is for ever flitting before 
my thoughts, and poisons every source of ordinary enjoy- 
ment.’ After being twice Depute-Advocate, he virtually retired 
from the profession. Elected at twenty-one a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, he devoted himself to the study 
of geology, in which he was a distinguished authority. Earth- 
quakes were the subject of his early investigations ; and on 
these phenomena he had a correspondence with Daubeny, 
Darwin, Phillips, Sedgwick, Forbes, Buckland, Griffith, Lyell, 
Murchison, and others, which is still worth reading. He drew 
up a series of reports on the subject for the British Association 
in 1842. He had an accurate knowledge of mineralogy and 
paleontology ; boulder-hunting became his passion. He fell 
upon the gravel terraces in Lochaber, called the Parallel Roads 
of Glen Roy. Early observers ascribed them to the draining 
of Jakes by volcanic convulsions, and Darwin believed them 
ancient sea-beaches. Milne-Home attacked both theories, and 
Darwin took his opposition much to heart. Agassiz surmised 
the valleys to have been the basins of fresh-water lakes, dammed 
up by a glacier, and held the terraces to be the points to which 
the water sank from time to time as the ice retreated ; but 
Milne-Home’s theory was that when the land rose out of the 
ocean it was covered with layers of sand and gravel—that the 
valleys contained lakes, and that the issuing streams gradually 
wore away the blockages of sand and gravel in the narrow 
passages between, till enough was removed to make the lake 
sink to a lower level, and so on till the whole was drained. 
Though the Geikies still uphold the glacier theory, Sir William 
Dawson once wrote to Milne-Home: ‘I am glad to learn that 
you are still carrying on the war against the extreme glacia- 
lists.’ It is only fair to add that none can say which party to 
the quarrel is right. 

In 1871 the Royal Society appointed Milne-Home convener 
of the Boulder Committee, and he prosecuted his inquiries in 
every parish in Scotland. Dr. Heddle confessed he had been 
blinded to the importance of the inquiry bya remark of Pro- 
fessor Forbes: ‘O! a boulder! It may have come from any- 
where!’ Milne-Home was searching for the ‘immediate where’ 
whence these remarkably situated masses came, and so keen 
was his enthusiasm that he often risked his life in the pursuit. 
The results of his thirteen years’ labours are given in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society ; and his conclusions seem un- 
assailable. Next to geology, meteorology was Milne-Home’s 
favourite science. At seventy-three he climbed Ben Nevis, to 
see about the high-level observing-station there. In 1884 he 
was the means of establishing a marine station at Granton; 
and in the following year, as Vice-President of the Royal 
Society, he gave the concluding address of the session. As 
Convener of the county of Berwick he advocated the advisability 
of an Ordnance Survey; and he thoughtfully considered the 
condition of the poor, though he agreed with Dr. Chalmers that 
relief by taxation would sap the Scottish spirit of independence. 
In politics he was an ardent Conservative, and strongly opposed 
the idea that an M.P. ought to be merely the mouthpiece of the 
majority of his constituents. While approving of Peel’s repeal 
of the Corn Laws, he disapproved of Beaconsfield’s Reform 
Bill; and he voted for Sir Lyon Playfair, because a distin- 
guished Professor of Chemistry would be an acquisition to Par- 
liament. He was a staunch Churchman ; from 1828 to 1879 
he was a representative elder in the General Assembly of the 
Scottish Church ; he was appointed Convener of the Commis- 
sion to consider the ‘Protest’ of 1843. In his diary are some 
valuable notes of his impression of the preaching of Robertson 
of Brighton. On the temperance question he considered that 
rational recreation was the best counter-attraction to the public- 
house. Five pages are taken up with the titles of the pamphlets 
and reports which he read and published. An abstract of a 
paper on ‘The Geology of Lerwickshire’ is the only one here 
given at length. The general reader will be entertained as 
well as instructed with his notice of the stone cannon-balls fired 
at the siege of Norham Castle in 1497 from the famous Mons 
Meg—‘the great iron murderer.’ No better instance can be 
quoted of the passion for work for its own sake than David 
MilnesHome. 
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VOCES POPULI 


Classical Texts from the British Museum, including the Newly- 
Discovered Poems of Herodas. Edited by F. G. KENYON, 
M.A. Printed by order of the Trustees. 

‘HPQNAOY MIMIAMBOI. A First Recension. By W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A., LL.D. London: Macmillan. 


It is significant, at a time when the study of Greek is attacked 
and its advocates are forced to plead its cause, that testimony 
should be borne to the eternal freshness of Greek literature by 
the almost simultaneous discovery of two such works as Aris- 
totle’s treatise on the Athenian Constitution and the A/mes of 
Herondas. We are obliged to confess that the literature of to- 
day rarely rises above mediocrity, and, while we eagerly expect 
the coming of a new genius, it is the Greek world that gives us 
our literary sensations. The stores of Egypt are not yet ex- 
hausted. Close on the Aristotle comes another batch of manu- 
scripts, and in this new volume published by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, along with fragments from works of Homer, 
Isocrates, and Demosthenes that we had before, come a 
passage from a political invective of Hyperides and seven 
‘mimes’ of Herondas. What glorious prizes may there 
be yet undiscovered! The interest of the present volume 
lies in the poems of Herondas. The text of them is badly 
mutilated, and Mr. Kenyon, to whom the task of editing has 
again been entrusted, has been content to publish a literal 
transcription with such brief critical notes as are necessary. 
In this work he owns his obligation to such scholars as Pro- 
fessor Jebb, Dr. Sandys, and Mr. E. L. Hicks. Comment and 
emendation have been left for others, and already Dr. Ruther- 
ford has published a ‘first recension’ of the text of Herondas. 
His edition is a valuable piece of work ; and we cannot doubt 
that in many places his restoration is substantially, if not verb- 
ally, correct : it succeeds at least in giving a continuous and 
natural meaning to many of the poems. The work of Herondas 
possesses many points of interest. To the philologist new words 
and new forms are offered—as Dr. Rutherford, with becoming 
gravity observes, ‘a Curtius or an Osthoff will have to settle 
henceforth with the perfects ép@pnxa and axnxovea,’ we hope 
without embittered feelings—to the student of Greek literature 
an artist is revealed, scarce ten lines of whose work were 
extant, and a literary vehicle—the mime—almost unknown. 

Of Herondas we know not the when nor the where: even 
the form of his name is in dispute ; and his date and country 
must be fixed by internal evidence. For our part we agree 
with Dr. Rutherford, who thinks that he lived in the third 
century B.c. and that he belonged to the literary circles of 
Alexandria. He would thus have been a contemporary of 
Theocritus, possibly a member of the Coan school. The poems 
are mimes—short dialogues in the choliambic metre, repre- 
senting passages of ordinary life. The mime—which was the 
invention of Sophron and the Sicilians—exists for us in two of 
the most perfect poems of Theocritus. The sketches of Heron- 
das, far rougher and less finished than these, create, perhaps 
for this reason, a greater impression of reality and set before 
us vivid pictures of Greek society. Dr. Rutherford thinks that 
they were intended for actual representation, but we cannot 
conceive that these short poems, clever and crisp as they are in 
their delineation of character, could have possessed the slightest 
dramatic interest. The gossip of an afternoon call, the visit to 
a shoemaker’s shop, or to the shrine of A2sculapius, the way- 
ward tyranny of a mistress jealous of her slaves—such themes 
may serve to depict character but they lack the essentials of 
drama. Their modern counterpart is to be sought in Mr. 
Anstey’s Voces Populi, which none but idiots or Ibsenites 
would propose to set upon the stage. 

Herondas possessed a pretty gift of satire, which he exercised 
upon the slightest materials and the most ordinary situations. 
The first sketch shows him at his best. Metriche,a young 
and virtuous wife, has been left alone for ten months by her 
husband, who has gone to Egypt. To her Gyllis is announced, 
an aged crone whose visits have been angelic in theirinfrequency. 
Metriche suspects a purpose in her call, and Gyllis begins to 
pity her widowhood, to cast suspicions on her husband who 
for ten months ‘has not sent a line’; surely ‘he has drunk at 
a new spring,’ every one knows of the surpassing loveliness of 
the Egyptian ladies. Metriche’s jealousy is not to be roused, 
and Gyllis then harps on the brevity of youth and beauty : let 
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her turn her thoughts elsewhere, and not ‘ anchor her craft to 
one cable.’ Mandris will never return ; but to come to the 
point and purpose of her visit, there is young Gryllus, the 
international champion of the ring—goodness knows how rich ! 
—madly in love with her. Let her commit one little sin, 
and make a slight sacrifice to Aphrodite. But Metriche is 
not ‘fetched’; Mandris need not yet be mourned ; and for 
the present she is content to ‘keep the chair warm’ at home. 
Then with a most happy courtesy she marks the close of this 
dangerous discussion by changing the subject and offering the 
usual light refreshment ; and the aged reprobate, Gyllis, seeing 
that her cause is hopeless, becomes full of compliment and good 
wishes, and so departs. This analysis will serve to show the 
simplicity of treatment which is characteristic of Herondas ; 
and his motives are both varied and amusing. The hereditary 
pander, proud of his profession and unashamed of his many 
vices ; the anxious mother seeking corporal discipline for her 
truant son ; the ladies discussing the fashions and making a 
mystery of their shoemaker: all add to our knowledge of 
social life, and none are devoid of interest. We have left our- 
selves no space to tell of ‘ Hyperides versus Philippides’ ; but 
forensic bombast is no new thing, and we have it with us 
even unto this day. 


THE AGE OF IRON 


Les Grands Travaux du Siécle. Par J.-B. DUMONT. 
Paris : Hachette. 


The fag-end of the century is upon us: the needy hack, 
supplementing lack of invention by an infinity of research, is 
soaring to his bird’s-eve view of Georgian verse and Victorian 
prose ; encyclopedias are missing from the shelves, and The 
History of Our Own Times is the gospel of the man of letters. 
Is it not grievous to reflect how much, during the next decade 
of years, the world will have to endure at the hands of the tribe 
of bookmakers? One-eyed rulers of the blind, whose only wear 
is anothers motley, the fruit of them shall be books without 
number—-histories of the century from every point of vantage, 
a wilderness of cheap comparisons affectedly uninspired, of 
second-hand estimates impudently insignificant. It needs 
imagination to look forward, but any dullard has the wit for a 
retrospect, and the habit thereof—a gift right excellent in itself 
—is so often the guerdon of the witless that it is doubly wel- 
come when you find it at its best. To review a hundred years 
of achievement in its fairest pastures is a task whose effect is 
apt to be sheer tedium ; to review a hundred years of success 
along the unbroken line of the railroad might well be a labour 
of the deadliest dulness. 

But M. Dumont has an admirable capacity for fastening on 
the main points of his subject, with an enviable reticence in the 
face of unimportant details ; and he moves through his century 
of engineering with the grace of a connoisseur and the ease of 
a popular sagaman. ’Tis impossible to read his crisp yet fluent 
chapters without feeling the liveliest interest in his theme. For 
whatever he touches, that he illumines—not so much by flashes 
of originality as by happy turns of anecdote and easy twists of 
comparison ; and, less by the intrusion of his own thought upon 
you than by his suggestion of thought to yourself, you feel that 
here you have one thoroughly competent. Working by system, 
he sets himself to show how other branches of mechanism 
have advanced with the advance of the locomotive: he 
traces the development of railroads from the wooden lines 
in the Temple of Eleusis to the steel rails of Jessop, and re- 
counts the progress of tunnelling from the tomb of Pharaoh and 
the Cloaca Maxima to Mont Cenis and the Saint-Gothard. He 
shows how the possibility of steam-locomotion inspired the en- 
gineer, making light of the opposition of Mother Earth, to bridge 
Niagara, to climb the Righi, to pierce the Isthmus of Suez ; 
and in each case he gives, concisely but luminously, the more 
interesting side of the story, lingers a little tenderly round the 
memory of the inventor, and then passes on easily to another 
aspect of his subject. There is no scamping ; but there is no 
tedious iteration of detail, nor any intolerable insistence upon 
statistics. The book is designed for the general; and the 
writer’s success is centred in the skill with which he contrives 
to interest you in a subject abounding in technical difficulty. 
Here he is admirably self-contained : he explains simply and 
satisfactorily ; he continually changes his ground: he ranges 
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from statistics to anecdote, and varies his narrative with the 
accounts of eye-witnesses. For what he lacks in depth of 
theory he makes you amends in lucidity and ease: he is so 
good a companion that you do not stop to consider if he be a 
wiseacre. His work, in short, is well conceived, and well 
executed, touched with a clear and continuous purpose, and 
rising to a distinctive and definite end. It may be questioned, 
perhaps, if its stages are always in perfect proportion ; it may 
be that the Suez Canal is insisted upon too much and the 
telephone too little. But in such a matter it is hard to judge, 
and every reader will take his own view. In no case is the 
sense of unity seriously imperilled, nor the main impression 
weakened. Also the book is liberally illustrated : many of the 
engravings being of real excellence. M. Dumont and his pub- 
lishers have been at pains that their work shall not lack 
thoroughness. Its effect is that of a single well-accoutred 
man-at-arms, the vedette of a ragged regiment. We know what 
we know, of course ; but meanwhile we may be thankful for an 
isolated mercy. 


LESS JAW 


The Diminution of the Jaw in the Civilised Races. By 
F. HOWARD COLLINS. London: Williams. 

The diminution of the jaw is a particular case or result of 
the law of transmitted instincts, properties, and powers. Civi- 
lised man uses his jaw less than the savage: so that in him 
it is continually becoming smaller, while in the other it re- 
mains constant. Such at least is Mr. Collins’s contention ; but 
is it right? Mr. W. Platt Ball has learnedly asked, ‘Are the 
effects of Use and Disuse inherited?’ He answers ‘ No,’ and 
it is with reference to this special case of the jaw that Mr. 
Collins joins issue with him. One’s first impressions are with 
the latter. Is it to be held that ‘the education of an indivi- 
dual in its widest sense, mental, moral, and physical, ends 
with that individual, and its effects are never transmitted in 
any degree to any offspring that individual may leave’? 
Surely mot? Mr. Collins’s first illustrations are not very 
happy, for he instances the children of the wrangler, the prize- 
fighter, and the drunkard. Now, one never heard that the 
offspring of the first made excellent mathematicians ; of the 
second, skilled boxers ; of the third—yes, common experience 
shows that the tippling father has a tippling son, which fact 
would seem to prove that ‘the evil that men do lives after 
them ; the good is oft interred with their bones.’ But what is 
properly meant by civilisation is not the abnormal develop- 
ment of a particular faculty: it is rather the methodical evolu- 
tion of many powers and desires. 

It is said that statistics (properly manipulated) will prove 
anything, and so it seems will skulls. Both the author and 
Mr. Ball appeal to the collection of jaws at the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. Mr. Ball carefully weighs them, 
and reports ‘ the difference in average weight in fifty European 
and fourteen Australian male jaws’ to be hardly a fifth of an 
ounce, or about five per cent. Mr. Collins gives a number of 
reasons to show that weighing is not satisfactory. But he 
goes to the same place, and measures ‘ten jaws of Austra- 
lians, ten of Ancient British, and ten of Recent English’ ; 
and, after certain calculations, he comes to the conclusion that 
‘the mass of the recent English jaw is, roughly speaking, 
half that of the Australian relatively to the skull, and a ninth 
less than that of the Ancient British.’ As even Mr. Ball admits 
that some difference of jaw does exist, he finds it necessary to 
account therefor. He does so by sexual selection, which 
‘would tend to eliminate huge jaws and ferocious teeth when 
these were no longer needed as weapons of war or organs of 
prehension.’ To this it is conclusively replied that the ideal 
of beauty is not the same with civilised and uncivilised races. 
Does not Sir John Lubbock tell that the Tahitians look on 
a flat nose as a mark of beauty? In the Indian Archipelago it 
is very bad form to go about with white teeth (so at least the 
far-travelled Crawford avers), because ‘men ought not to have 
teeth like those of dogs and monkeys.’ The East Africans, Dr. 
Livingstone assures us, go a step further, for by them ‘a person 
who has his teeth is considered ugly.’ At Loango ‘ beauty of 
countenance is regarded as a defect in men ; every one envies 
him whom the small-pox has worst used.’ And the ideal 
Northern Indian hath ‘A broad, flat face, small eyes, high 
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cheek-bones, three or four broad black lines across each cheek 
a low forehead, a large, broad chin, a clumsy hook nose.’ And. 
moreover, says Mr. Collins, sexual selection did not act at all 
in prehistoric times. Woman had evidently no choice in the 
matter, because the primitive lover, instead of wasting his time 
in serenading, took a stout club when he went a-courting, 
brought it down with persuasive force on the skull of the first 
lady he met, and then and there consummated the marriage, 
If circumstances prevented the execution of this easy, artless, 
unencumbered plan, there was always marriage by purchase 
(a custom which still lingers). Nor had men themselves any 
real choice : ‘The importance of maintaining the numbers of 
the tribe in early stages is so great that no woman is thrown 
away, however unattractive she may be ; she must bear chil- 
dren.’ But there is still another argument. There is really 
no reason to believe that women, when they have to any extent 
the power of selection, do prefer men with smaller jaws. Where 
in all the love-poetry of the world is this thing hinted at? do 
lady novelists, in depicting their ideal hero, ever equip him 
with this charm? It would thus seem that Mr. Ball is unable 
to account for even the trifling difference he admits, and that 
Mr. Collins must be held to have proved his point. 


CO-OPERATION 


The Co-operative Movement of To-Day. By G. J. HOLYOAKE. 
‘Social Questions of To-Day.’ London: Methuen. 

Distributing Co-operative Societies. By LUIGI GIZZAMIGLIO. 
‘Social Science’ Series. London: Sonnenschein. 

The ‘outsider’ (for whose edification Mr. Holyoake has 
made his lively little book) will find no fault with Zhe Co- 
operative Movement. It is one of the brightest pieces of 
popular propagandism in the series to which it belongs. Mr. 
Holyoake’s object is to give a ‘ portable’ account of the move- 
ment ; and if anybody;should be fired by a desire to carry about 
with him a satisfactory history of co-operation in Britain, he 
could not do better than put Mr. Holyoake in his pocket. As 
might be expected, the author has not kept so tight a hand 
upon his enthusiasm as to strangle the controversial tendency ; 
and, howbeit he is often so playful that it is hard to take him 
seriously, much of this controversial matter would have been 
better with the sneers left out. But, apart from controversy, 
he has not the gift of moderation. In letters moderation and 
good taste are the same thing, and Mr. Holyoake shows his 
innocence thereof when he refers to the Saviour as a ‘distin- 
guished social innovator,’ and asks his readers to observe that 
He, and Quaker Bellers and Babceuf, were ‘ plebeians.’ There 
is worse than bad taste in another passage where he expounds 
his interpretation of the text which compares the difficulty of a 
rich man’s entry into heaven with the passage of a camel 
through the eye of a needle. ‘Let us hope,’ says Mr. Holy- 
oake, ‘ these words are true’ ; and then he ‘ fetches the gallery’ 
by remarking that ‘the only consolation is that the scandal- 
ously rich cannot take their money with them ; they would, 
only they know it would melt where they are going to!’ 
Nor do these represent the only class of blemishes in what is 
otherwise a commendable piece of work. Mr. Holyoake writes 
for the instruction of the million, and it is a condition of such 
work that, put to catch the Great Eye of the People, the argu- 
ment should be accurately stated. Yet he has seen fit thus to dis- 
semble and draw a comparison between the rights of capital and 
the rights of labour :—‘ Interest is the rent of capital, wages are 
the rent of labour. Profit is made between them, and should 
be divided between them. Capitalists have their wages Just as 
workmen have. The wages of capital are the current rates of 
interest.’ Now, interest being rent, and wages being also rent, 
it is clear that Mr. Holyoake could not avoid the conclusion 
that wages are interest. But he has no business to dabble in 
economic arguments before he understands the meaning of 
elementary economic terms. But, in spite of these faults, the 
book is really well done. Mr. Holyoake isa victim to epigram, 
but his sentences are all the crisper on that account, and he 
is as ingenious as a revivalist preacher—who must before all 
things keep his hearers on the alert—in surprising his audience 
with new applications of hackneyed sentences and with start- 
ling and sudden digression. 

The Co-operative Movement is in complete contrast with Dr. 
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Gizzamiglio’s academic treatise on Distributing Co-operative 
Soctettes, which is indeed a most careful and weighty discussion 
of the principles underlying distributive co-operation, and of 
the limitations restricting the operation of these principles in 
practice. Many of the practical aspects of the subject are dis- 
cussed, and here Dr. Gizzamiglio draws largely on English ex- 
perience. He is against sale at lowest current prices, and 
prefers the system of dividing profits. Compared to this 
Italian essay, which is translated into very clear English, Mr. 
Holyoake’s book sinks to the level of vulgar controversy; but 
it will not on that account succeed the less in reaching 
and instructing Mr. Holyoake’s chosen audience of ‘ outsiders.’ 
Among other merits, it has that of frequently insisting that, while 
workmen have their grievances, themselves are often to blame, 
and do not by any means enjoy that monopoly of sweetness 
and light which Mr. Gladstone attributes to the ‘ masses.’ 


ELGIN 


Elgin Past and Present: A Guide and History. By 
LACHLAN MACKINTOSH. Illustrated. Elgin: Black. 

‘Speak weel o’ the Hielands, but live i’ th’ Laigh,’ runs the 
cautious old Elgin saying. It comes down to us out of times 
when Grants from Strathspey, Cummings and Mackintoshes 
from Strathdean, and even Camerons from Lochaber, would 
come to the edge of the hills and look down upon Elgin and 
upon that ‘ Morayland where,’ as wrote a Lochiel of his day, 
‘all men are bound to take a prey.’ It is a country, quoth 
a Bishop of Ross three centuries syne, ‘celebrated above all 
others among us for its amenity, for its plain (not fenny), 
and extremely pleasant by its numerous groves, fragrant herby 
meadows, wheat and all kinds of grain, fruit-bearing gardens, 
and its neighbouring coast.’ Elgin was of this pleasant region 
the centre and the pearl. She had her Royal castle on the 
Lady Hill, where ‘gracious Duncan’ may have slept ; and, 
besides grain fields and gardens, her great stretches of waste 
and forest—of which the Oak Wood may be a fragment— 
in which later kings did not disdain to hunt. In and around 
her, even in the Bishop’s day, were fair monasteries and 
religious houses, and that ‘most splendid temple, the Col- 
lege of Canons’; above all, she had her Cathedral—the 
‘Chanry Kirk’ —rich and splendid long after the Wolf of 
Badenoch had burned it, and after Alexander, son of the 
Lord of the Isles, had tried to sack the College and done 
penance therefor at the Little Cross: great, even after the 
Reformation had come in, and the lead had been removed by 
the Lords of the Congregation from the roof of this ‘ piece of 
Romish vanity’ for the fitting-out of men of war against the 
troublers of the common weal, and the very bells had been 
purified from the Mass, melted down, and recast into sober 
Presbyterians. Elgin did wisely in those days in speaking 
well, in their hearing, of her ill neighbours: although upon 
occasion the good folks of the city—for she lays claim, 
hitherto without obtaining the recognition she thinks her due, 
to be the second in age in Scotland—would send the High- 
land gentry back to their hills with a flea in their ears. In 
our own day she has mended the proverb to suit the times. 
‘Elgin loons’ have a way of not living on the Laigh until they 
have gone far afield seeking their fortunes, and they speak well 
of it—we would not say of it alone—in the ears of Highlander 
and Lowlander. Mr. Lachlan Mackintosh is a son of the 
place who is ready to break a lance on behalf of the antique 
lustre and the modern amenities of his native place with almost 
too much zeal. 

One wishes that he had a better literary equipment. His 
industry is great; his intentions are of the best; he has 
gathered together out of odd corners and repositories—and 
notably from the papers of the late Mr. Isaac Forsyth, the 
Monkbarns of Elgin, unless the late Mr. Robert Young might 
have disputed the title—a great deal of matter which Elgin 
folk will prize, and even foreigners will think curious and 
characteristic. But it is a pity that he has not a better notion 
of the presentation and arrangement of materials. He rum- 
mages the burgh and the burgh records for information which 
he thinks will edify ‘loon’ or stranger, and he stuffs it into 
his wallet in the order in which it comes to his hand. His 
facts are usually best without his own garnishing, which is apt 
to be deficient in flavour and appropriateness. They form a 
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very fair collection of materials out of which, with a little 
attention to proportion and perspective, you can rebuild your 
Elgin past and present. It may be freely granted that her 
chief glories have departed, and at the same time contended 
that Elgin is still beautiful, and even stately, perhaps, above any 
other of our county towns. The cathedral is a ruin, but it 
is possibly more imposing than in the day of its pride. Mr. 
Mackintosh does not treat it with the respect it deserves when 
he dismisses it in a couple of pages, and refers the inquiring 
minds of the town youth and the visitor to ‘ pamphlets which 
can be obtained from the curator on entering the grounds.’ 
More impressive in its way than the wild work wrought 
upon the great church by the hands of the savage Earl of 
Buchan is the ‘last Mass’ celebrated within its walls, a full 
generation after the Regent Moray had given orders to strip 
the lead from the roof. Huntly and his adherents convened 
within it, to consider if anything could be done to retrieve the 
cause of the Gordons and of the Ancient Church in the North. 
But naught could give them heart: although James Gordon 
the Jesuit, Huntly’s uncle, addressed his kin and friends from 
the steps of the chancel, ‘imploring them to remain in their 
own land and hazard all for the faith.’ 

Down to nearly a century and a half ago the burgh crafts- 
men, and sometimes the local courts, used to meet in the 
Chapter House of the Cathedral or in the hall of the Grey- 
friars’ Monastery. To a still later date piazza fronts and 
‘forestries,’ with here and there a corbelled tower or a gable- 
end surmounted by a cross of the Knights Hospitallers, con- 
tinued to be features of street architecture. Only the other 
day the pillars and arches of one of these ancient dwellings— 
the ‘Red Lion,’ where Dr. Johnson put up, and grumbled at his 
fare—were recovered from under the coating of whitewash and 
plaster of a later age of barbarism. It seems that on this 
occasion Elgin’s stupidity had well-nigh ruined Elgin’s good 
name for hospitality. The good Doctor bore a striking like- 
ness to a certain ‘ Thomas Paufer, a mercantile traveller, who 
would put up occasionally at the ‘Red Lion,’ and wash down 
a small modicum of food with an enormous quantity of liquor ; 
and he was served with Paufer’s halfpenny-worth of bread in 
the expectation that an order for sack would follow. Nearly all 
the old houses have been cleared from the High Street frontage. 
Still, this central thoroughfare has an air of distinction, a noble 
spaciousness and harmony of line, colour, and efiect, and you 
may search far without finding its marrow. 


VIXISTIFICATION 


A Flying Trip around the World. By ELIZABETH BISLAND. 
London : Osgood. 

Amid Miss Bisland’s dreams, she tells you, there had always 
been a carefully elaborated and favourite vision of the day on 
which she should at last set forth on her travels. But, had any 
amateur prophet foretold that she should undertake at a few 
hours’ notice to get ‘around the world’ in something under 
eighty days, she would have called his attention to a passage 
in the Koran in which it is written that ‘the Lord loveth a 
cheerful liar. We were not ourselves acquainted with this 
excellent excuse for mendacity, and are driven to misdoubt 
Miss Bisland’s accuracy, for she mauls every quotation except- 
ing one, and it has most evidently been copied down. But 
that is partly due to the excitement which caused her to ex- 
claim at everything she saw in language imitated from Ouida 
and in adjectives hitherto understood to be the peculiar pro- 
perty of Mr. Edgar Fawcett and the late Miss Amélie B. Rives. 
At one point she cries out: ‘ £¢ ego in Arcadia vixisti—l, too, 
have been in Fairyland!’ And the false concord, joined to 
the mistranslation, is so emblematic of her state of mind that 
we are emboldened to coin a word and call it vixistification. 
Possibly she meant it as a joke, and if this be the case, we 
hope that next time Miss Bisland has a witticism to work off 
she will do it in American: for a dozen of her critics, to our 
certain knowledge, did not understand Latin sufficiently to 
appreciate its point. 

Miss Bisland is one of the editors of Zhe Cosmopolitan 
Magazine ; and one fine morning (‘a time when even the 
most excruciatingly funny jokes ’—such as false concords— 
‘may be said to actually not exist’) she was asked to put a 
girdle around the world in less time than it had taken Miss 
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Nelly Bly to do the same. She had five hours to get ready in; 
and, although people were coming to her house to enjoy the 
frugal tea and the acute cerebration of Boston on the following 
day, she was willing for once to forego the chaste pleasure : 
remembering no doubt that after her return there would be 
something to eke out the lapses betwixt Mr. Howells’s ‘ criti- 
cism’ and Mr. Bliss Carman’s ‘poetry.’ She talked rapidly on all 
manner of subjects, thought that her new gown fitted remark- 
ably well, and that though her face was drawn and white with 
the excitement and fatigue of a day spent in ‘packing,’ her 
new hat was distinctly becoming. Herself hints, too, that the 
whitedrawn face was attractive, for she records that ‘there 
were Cabs, hurry, last directions, and kisses.’ Then came the 
coffin-like smell of a sleeping car, and she was off, with two 
cloth gowns, half-a-dozen light bodices, and an evening silk. 
In developing her mental kodak—(’tis her own language, since 
our own can by no means rise to the height of this great 
argument)—she finds that during the early period of her 
journey most of the views are landscapes. As the light grew, 
nacreous tints of milky blue and rose flushed the argent pallor 
of the land, and when the yellow disc rolled up over the 
horizon’s edge, the world blazed for a space with the intoler- 
able splendour of innumerable billions of frost-crystals flash- 
ing back to the sun the reflection of his shining face. That is 
not bad for a vixistified mental kodak. Even the engine- 
driver was thrilled, for he blew a long, keen triumphant blast, 
and he and Miss Bisland trailed, as they flew, floating golden 
plumes of steam. *ITwas an Eden created out of the hollow void 
of night, wherein she spent one dewy enchanted moment. 
Part of the track was covered at sixty-five miles an hour, 
and our heroine landed at ’Frisco, shivering with exhaus- 
tion and breathing with undefined nameless apprehension. 
Though the cabin of the Oceanic was full of ornate flower 
pieces, Miss Bisland’s emotions were much less tastefully 
mingled than she had planned, as the ship plunged forward 
lonelily on the heaving dusky plain. Even on the hurricane- 
deck the chill sea-wind was tainted with that clinging, per- 
vasive odour known as the Chinese smell. On ‘analyzation’ it 
appears to be compounded of the bitter fumes of opium and 
the smoke of incense-sticks. But for four days this was not to 
reach Miss Bisland: her only memory is of a foaming flood of 
emerald that roared past the port-hole, of the contemptuous 
indifference with which she regarded the tobogganing of her 
most cherished treasures all over the state-room, and of a con- 
viction that she was going to die. But at last they came to a 
place in Japan where a mountain of pink pearl rose out of the 
sea, and the grey clouds resolved themselves into the green 
hills of fairyland. Our author’s heart within her was stirred, 
and she was led to great recklessness in the use of capital 
letters. For here was the East, where ladies wear their eyes 
looped up at the corners, the birth-place of Man and his Reli- 
gion, of Poetry and Porcelains. There are women living as 
beautiful as any of the marble Venuses, there are even men as 
pure and high-minded as Galahad, there are Edens in exist- 
ence. This is not a description of Japan, but a moral reflection 
upon it. But there she moved in a joyous dream, in all the 
fulness of earthly imperfection—to the theatre, where were 
moon-eyed babies and a very dull play. Then there were 
shops where were to be found the very poetry of fabrics : crapes 
like milky opals, with the pale irised hues of rainbows, crapes 
with the faint purple and pearl of clear sunset skies, and a mass 
of shining stuff that the low-voiced fourteenth-century-looking 
shopkeeper called by those musical syllables which, translated, 
signify the Garments of the Dawn. Its threads shimmer like 
the crystals of dry snow, and around its folds the white- 
ness blushes to rose, deepens to gold, or pales to blue, while 
through it here and there runs a sort of impalpable cloudiness 
like a morning mist. And there were mooncloths, duskily 
azure with silver gleams, . . . fairy (or vixistified) garments 
all woven of rainbows and moonbeams ! 

Next came Hong-Kong—a name Miss Bisland likes, since 
‘it has a fine clangorous sound, like two slow, loud notes of 
some great brazen-tongued bell. . .. Hong-Kong!’ On the 
way a Chinaman died, but as he was not buried at sea, the sea 
woke and raged. She leapt and looked over the bulwarks for 
the hidden victim. The next port of call was Colombo. Cey- 
lon is an island whose trees have ambrosial potency. It floats 
upon a smooth, nacreous waste of waters under a sky of pale, 
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warm violet. Just as Mr. Jacob Poorgrass was afflicted with a 
‘multiplying eye’ which made him ‘ feel like the holy men jn 
the days of King Noah watching the beasts go into the ark two 
by two,’ so Miss Bisland very often sees nacreous. After this 
nacreous water—(‘a miracle wrought by the ineffable lumi- 
nosity of the Eastern day ’)—afterjthis giant effulgence of colour 
which makes the very flesh tingle with an ecstasy of pleasure, 
as might a musician’s who should hear the prodigious vibra- 
tions of some undreamably colossal harp, it is delightful to be 
told of the Grand Oriental Hotel, which is big and cool. The 
fact is that Miss Bisland—who is really a sort of ladylike 
Miss Dowie—cannot handle her material. Like the young 
poet in the new anthology, she takes little less than ‘the All, 
the Universal, for the theme of her achievement.’ But her 
morals and manners contrast most favourably with the morals 
and manners of other ‘ lady-travellers,’ and she is a woman of 
her hands, not entirely without humour. We have shown that 
if her ‘chirpy’ (and beautifully printed) book be read not quite 
in the spirit in which it is written, it is at least a pleasant and 
agreeable trifle. And assuredly as readers lay it down they 
will exclaim with its author, ‘#¢ wos in Arcadia vixisti !’ 
But we don’t know what the Lord’s opinion will be. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Professor Sterrett’s Studies in Hegel's Philosophy of Religion 
(London : Sonnenschein) is, the author confesses, apologetic in 
purpose throughout. He is an Episcopalian clergyman and an 
American Hegelian in one person, and believes most firmly in 
the orthodox professions of ‘the Master.’ Master and pupil, 
however, do perhaps protest too much in this connection ; for 
Dr. Sterrett tells you that though the volume is written ‘ with 
faith and in the interests of “the Faith,”’ it yet demands ‘an 
almost antipodal orientation or point of view to that of deistic 
orthodoxy and ecclesiasticism.’ Presumably he means the 
same thing when he speaks in another work of accepting many 
beliefs and dogmas ‘only in a Pickwickian sense.’ But it is 
just this Pickwickian play of the Begr7ff and the Vorstellung 
which alarms the sincerely orthodox, and disgusts those whose 
interest is not in any doxy whatever but only in clear ‘and 
unambiguous thinking. Dr. Sterrett himself seems orthodox 
enough, but he is too innocent to deal with a writer like Hegel, 
whose real affinities are rather with Spinoza than with ‘the 
Protestant Episcopal Church,’ whether in England or America. 
But, putting debatable questions of interpretation aside, it is 
quite fair for any one at this time of day to use Hegel as a 
quarry for his own purposes, and Dr. Sterrett writes with con- 
siderable knowledge of Hegel and with genuine religious feel- 
ing. By laying stress on the divine immanence he seeks to 
rise above ‘both a mechanical naturalism and a mechanical 
supernaturalism.’ He is especially fond of tilting against the 
latter, which he stigmatises, like a true Hegelian, as Deism. 
He roundly condemns the old style of apologetic literature with 
its ‘ cheerful alacrity in sacrificing any number of sinners to a 
single syllogism.’ Reviving Clement of Alexandria’s profound 
conception of the Logos as the Divine Pedagogue of the human 
race, he repudiates the abstract distinction of true and false as 
applied to the religions of mankind, and welcomes the science 
of comparative religion, which, as he truly says, would have 
seemed blasphemy to Christians of the early part of this century. 
The science of religions, however, requires to be supplemented 
by the philosophy of religion. ‘The study of religions is too 
often the ineffectual search for their temporal, sensible origins. 
But philosophy seeks for the origin of these origins, for their 
essential ideal, vital creative origin in thought.’ In other words, 
the philosophy of religion seeks to develop the religious ideas 
or motives underlying all these more or less imperfect expres- 
sions, and finds these ideas perfectly formulated, according to 
Dr. Sterrett, in the Christian or Absolute religion, more par- 
ticularly in the doctrine of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 
The book is in no way pretentious, the author claiming but to 
be a disciple in the school of Hegel or Principal Caird, whose 
Philosophy of Religion he places second only to the master’s 
own works. Taken in this spirit it will no doubt interest a 
number of readers; but no Hegelian student shou!d twice 
refer to the author of 7he Secret of Hegel as Dr. Hutchison 
Stirling, and no student of any sort should lapse into Hoc est 
meus corpus. Charity will hope that this howler is to be 
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charged upon the printers, as well as certain barbarous divi- 
sions of words: as ‘knowl-’ in one line and ‘edge’ in the 
next ; ‘rec-’ in one and ‘ onciling’ in the next; and so forth. 

M. Ernest Naville is an eminent representative of what calls 
itself ?école spiritualiste. This spiritualism has nothing to do 
with spooks, but opposes itself as a philosophic school alike to 
materialism and idealism, being indeed, in doctrine and tend- 
ency, closely akin to the traditional philosophy of Scotland. 
In le Libre arbitre (Paris : Fischbacher) M. Naville contends, 
and he is not wrong in his contention, that Freedom or Neces- 
sity is the ultimate philosophical shibboleth. M. Renouvier, 
the venerable head of the so-called ‘ Critical’ school in France, 
has in a long series of writings insisted upon the same antithesis 
as underlying all oppositions of philosophic system. If man be 
but a necessarily determined mode, it makes little difference 
whether the necessity be mechanical, with the Materialists, or 
logical, with the Idealists. Both systems conceive the course 
of the world, including the facts of human life, as a necessary 
evolution, and in either case we lose our personality and free- 
dom. For necessary evolution spiritualism substitutes the 
doctrine of creation by a free and intelligent Cause, and sees 
the highest exercise of such intelligent causality in the creation 
of persons—that is, of beings who are themselves free, and 
therefore possessed of true causality. A person is not a mere 
vehicle for the transmission of a universal Energy that runs 
through all things ; he is, with reference to his own actions, a 
bond-fide First Cause. Great part of M. Naville’s volume is 
taken up with limiting and defining what precisely is to be 
understood by freedom ; for he readily admits that the term 
must be inappropriate to a large proportion of human action. 
Where action follows immediately upon impulse, there is no 
question of freedom : ‘There are men and races of men who 
seem never to have made use of a freedom of choice, which re- 
mains with them implicit and ina state of pure potentiality.’ 
A being for whom the impulses and attractions of sense consti- 
tuted the sole material of choice could not be said to exercise a 
free choice at all : he would be necessarily determined by the 
play of greater or less attractiveness. Reason first supplies us 
with motives of interest and duty, which are motives strictly so- 
called, as distinguished from impulses that act mechanically. 
With motive comes freedom or the power of choice. Many 
objections to freedom, both of the current scientific order and 
of the older religious description, are handled by M. Naville. 
He nowhere writes with great originality or profundity, but 
everywhere he treats his subject with ability and with a 
refreshing lucidity of style. 

In seeking to reconcile human freedom with Divine omni- 
potence, M. Naville begins with the assertion already referred 
to, that the highest exercise of power is the creation of beings 
that are free. But can these beings defeat the purpose of their 
Creator? If they cannot they are not perfectly free ; if they 
can, they set limits to the power of their Creator. In answer 
to this difficulty M. Naville hesitates between the view which 
contemplates the final restitution of all things and that which 
makes the obstinately impenitent the agent of his own anni- 
hilation. In the latter case the man who persistently says, 
‘Evil, be thou my good,’ eventually becomes a suicide in the 
most literal and terrible sense of that word. ’Tis the philo- 
sophical form of what is known, mostly in a cruder shape, as 
Conditional Immortality. This doctrine appears to have made 
some way in France, judging from the lengthy volume devoted 
to its exposition by M. Petavel-Olliff, Ze Probléme de ?immer- 
talité (Paris: Fischbacher). The volume is prefaced by a 
letter from M. Secrétan, who ranks among the philosophers, 
and indicates his acceptance of the point of view ; but the 
author’s view rests substantially upon a manipulation of texts 
of Scripture by this time tolerably familiar. 


OLD AND NEW 


The case of Peek v. Derry in the House of Lords, and the 
prolonged discussion (together with the remarkable difference 
of opinion) to which it has given rise, have drawn special at- 
tention to the legal effect of deceit. Thus, the Hon. Frederick 
Moncreift’s Zreatise on the Law Relating to Fraud and Misre- 
presentation (London: Stevens) is well-timed. Indeed, there 
was much need for a book up to date on the subject ; for Kerr 
(not to speak of Hovenden) was quite antiquated, and Bigelow 
is primarily American. This book is well and thoroughly 
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done. The first sentence strikes the note of the whole: ‘A 
general definition of fraud apart from the legal remedies which 
apply to cases of fraud is somewhat profitless in a practical 
work.’ Here you have that general absence of all theories, 
good or bad, which, according to Sir James Stephen, distin- 
guishes English law. After a short introductory chapter, the 
author proceeds to consider the various kinds and degrees of 
fraud as exemplified in concrete cases. Then you have a dis- 
cussion of the circumstances under which recession of a con- 
tract is granted as a means of relief. The effect of fraud and 
misrepresentation on sales and on dealings by and with com- 
panies is next considered at considerable length. The impor- 
tant question of rescission of life insurance policies, where the 
contracts are uderrime fidei, is finally discussed in what is one 
of the best done, as it certainly is the most interesting, part of 
a useful and thorough piece of work. 

The anonymous author of Charles [°” de Roumanie (Bucha- 
rest: Haimann) holds a brief for the country and its ruler, 
for he vaunts the merits of both to the utmost of his ability. 
The thing is decently enough written, however, and it has 
its own value as an account of the last twenty-five years 
in the history of a country about which it is not very easy to 
get information at once authentic and new. A short résumé 
of Roumanian affairs from the earliest times is first given, and 
then it is told how the modern kingdom was constituted, how 
a Hohenzollern prince came to mount the throne, and how he 
has conducted himself thereon. Appendices set forth a brief 
account of the Rouinanian constitution, its financial arrange- 
ments and prospects, an enumeration of its army and its Lilli- 
putian fleet. Its population, products, etc., are also carefully 
noted. In some hundred pages you are thus presented with 
a tolerably complete picture of Roumania. 

In Agnosticism Found Wanting (London : Stock) Mr. J. W. 
Morden adopts a robust style of controversy which recalls the 
theological disputant of a vanished epoch. He roundly abuses 
all who differ from him ; has no opinion of their arguments and 
as little of their honesty. ‘This generation, with its nervous- 
ness, sensitiveness, and petulance, is something like an over- 
wrought, hysterical woman.’ He is very severe on ‘ flippant, 
ignorant scepticism.’ He is as bitter as old Davie Deans 
against right-hand defections and left-hand extremes. ‘I sug- 
gest that materialists and Romanists shall alike dismiss their 
narrowness and errors.’ And he assures us that, ‘having 
probed the matter pretty deeply, I unhesitatingly assert that 
three-fourths of the infidelity prevalent to-day springs from 
animus, prejudice, and bigotry, and is fed on misrepresentation.’ 
Mr. Morden’s arms against this sea of troubles are the good 
old-fashioned, orthodox doctrines, of which he will not bate a 
jot. ‘ Nature, experience, and reason unite with the Bible in 
testifying that heaven and hell are realities both here and 
hereafter.’ As for his arguments, let two examples suffice. The 
Bible doctrine of original sin is exactly what naturalists call 
hereditary tendency. ‘Hence the Bible must be true because 
it is so natural. And again: ‘ Now, if the authors of the 
Gospel narratives had been forgers, surely they would have 
signed those documents with such names as Peter, James, and 
Paul, in preference to such obscure names as Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke.’ Those plums snatched at random will sufficiently 
evidence the nature of the feast. 

In Zhe Merriest Man Alive (London: The General Publish- 
ing Co.) Mr. ‘Jolly’ John Nash describes himself as ‘the 
cosmopolitan humourist.’ He is really the dullest dog alive 
or dead. Those who think that in ‘ Dagonet’ or the ‘ Shifter 
they have sounded the abysmal depths of Cockney wit o1 
poetry will here find pause, for Mr. Nash is as much below 
these writers as they are beneath any rational standard of 
rhyme or reason, pathos or humour. It is difficult to say 
which is the worst piece, but there is a peculiar rankness ot 
bad taste about ‘A Night with His Royal Highness’ that is 
irresistible. The American sketches are the least odious. 
Low life in the States is a congenial subject ; and though the 
‘Jolly’ one describes worse than the average country reporter, 
his descriptions are not without a certain interest. He vaunts 
the high moral tone of the modern music-hall. In regard to his 
own book, as an angry buyer in Holywell Street remarked of a 
too costly purchase, ‘ Why, sir, it’s not even indecent !’ 

As everybody knows, the British Association met this year 
at Cardiff. As a sort of antidote to some of its supposed 
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teaching, Dr. Hedley, the Roman Catholic bishop of Newport, 
and Menevia, has published A Sermon Preached in St. David's 
Church, Cardiff(London: Burns). His lordship is perhaps a 
little too ready to assume that scientific teaching is of necessity 
inimical to religious belief; but he is rather plaintive than 
vituperative thereby. He proves the existence of God, man’s 
knowledge of the infinite, and the truth of the Catholic body 
of divinity, in the way such things are proved in sermons. The 
trifle is neatly turned. 

Lord Forbes, who was elected a Scots representative peer in 
1874, has in The House of Lords (Edinburgh : Grant), set forth 
certain notes and recollections of the scene of his labours. 
He writes in good taste if not in very excellent English, and 
though he ‘ havers’ now and again, his effusion will have some 
interest for his friends. He makes a few suggestions for some 
moderate reforms in the procedure of the House, and says, too, 
that all Scots and Irish peers should be allowed to sit. 

In A School History and Geography of Northern India 
(London: Frowde) Sir William Hunter gives a brief manual 
primarily designed for Indian schools, but which ‘ may also 
prove of service to young English and American readers.’ It 
begins with an account of the country and its rivers. Chapters 
on the population and early peoples of Northern India follow. 
A short but singularly interesting account of Buddhism comes 
next. And then you have the whole history of this part of 
India. The work is worthy of the author of Zhe Jmperial 
Gazetteer of India and The Annals of Rural Bengal: that is 
to say, it is very well done. 

Lawson's Junior Class Geography (Edinburgh : Boyd) is a 
brief but excellent manual for the use of elementary schools. 
Of its hundred and eight pages, more than half are devoted to 
the United Kingdom and its dependencies: an arrangement 
deserving commendation. Some preliminary space is devoted 
to a clear and simple explanation of geographical terms. In 
describing the counties, only the chief towns are referred to, 
and in special cases brief historical matter is added. The 
information in the colonial section is well up to date. 

M. Bué states truly enough that ‘the maximum amount of 
reading and translation and the minimum amount of grammar’ 
is the method of teaching languages now adopted, and cer- 
tainly it is a wise one: as few things more absurd than the 
ancient grammars were ever invented. In his Elementary 
French Reader (London : Hachette) he has kept the rule in 
mind. The book consists of thirty-eight easy French prose 
extracts. To each is appended a set of questions and a few 
sentences of conversation founded on the lesson. Brief notes 
and a vocabulary complete the volume. We have also received 
the first volume of Zhe Storehouse of General Information 
London : Cassell), a useful publication, which is up to date in 
every particular ; and cheap editions of /n the Valley (Lon- 
don: Heinemann), by Harold Frederic, and of The Dalbroom 
Folks (Paisley : Gardner), by the Rev. J. Smith. 
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